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The most powerful nations are now interested 
n the abolishment of war. Economic conditions 
Hemand it in a voice of such power that the na- 
jons are listening. Sentiment of an advancing 
vilization has been increasing, but now the 
nanciers and political economists are question- 
ng the effect of keeping so many non-producers 
n idleness. If the armies and navies of the 
vorld powers continue to increase as they have 
Hone during the past ten years, an increasing 
and very considerable portion of the men, women 
and children must pay the penalty of going 
ungry. The annual armament budget of the ten 
breat nations amounts to $1,655,889,000. 

When the taxes to support this ever-increasing, 
voracious monster pinch the belt of the in- 
lividual tighter and tighter, he will rise against 
t and demand its abolition. No man or party 
>£ men will be able to inflame the people with a 
we and cry for so-called patriotism, until they 
are so excited that they are willing to go out 
and kill their brother men and be killed, while 
e ones who incite the wholesale murder sit 
safely at home and profit either politically or 
mnancially by it. 

England and America sympathized with each 
other and the whole cilivized world was struck 
with horror over the loss of the Titanic and 
500 human lives. Here was a ship designed and 
onstructed to carry men safely across the seas. 
And it was only by an awful mistake, an accident, 
hat she struck an iceberg and was sent to the 
bottom with many of her passengers. 

An Ohio philosopher, without depreciating the 
alamity called attention to the inconsistency of 
ankind. 

The nations lament and agonize over the acci- 
Hental loss of a steamship carrying to their death 

,500 men, women and children. The same na- 
ions rejoice and congratulate themselves over 
building ships for the designed purpose of sink- 
mg one another and destroying human lives. 
ngland and America were the greatest sufferers 
n the loss of the Titanic, yet those two nations 
Bpend annually $299,689,000 to build and main- 
fain warships whose ultimate purpose is destruc- 
ion, and in case of war between these two na- 
ions (as seemed almost certain last summer 
Mover the Venezuela claims) the men, women and 
ehildren of these two nations would have re- 
Hoiced and thanked God for the destruction of 
bach other’s ships, and the lives of the men who 
jmanned them. 

The Titanic represented a loss of $10,000,000. 
On May 18 there was launched the new U. 
ship Texas, at Newport News, Va. She is to 
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cost $10,000,000. A feature which gave great 
satisfaction is that she is to carry 14-inch guns, 
while England’s largest warship has only 13%4- 
inch guns. We can send more of our brother 
Englishmen to join the Titanic’s victims in their 
ocean graves. 

Next year England will build greater, and it 
is as ridiculous as two angry boys calling names 
and making faces at each other. 

When the mass of the people wake up to the 
fact that they pay the largest part of the Dill, 
and furnish all-the victims, then they will not 
be upset so easily. In days of old, kings headed 
their armies, and rich nobles fought side by side 
with their henchmen. 

If these rulers of today were placed at the 
head of armies and millionaires were to fight 
by their side, there would be no wars. 

Christian pulpits are sometimes used to in- 
flame the populace and palliate wholesale murder 
under the guise of patriotism. 

It is time that the pulpits utter and bring 
about the fulfillment of Isaiah 2:4. 

And he shall judge amone the nations, and 
shall rebuke many people: and they shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruninghooks: nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more. 

The pulpits have the power to stop war, and 
bring about arbitration on any question that 
arises. They can educate the people to demand 
reason and judgment instead of blood and taxes. 
We earnestly request every one of our 11,000 
preacher readers to preach a sermon on peace 
and arbitration during the coming year. Your 
local paper will be pleased to print a 1,500 to 
2,000 word summary of the sermon, if you will 
write it out for that purpose. 

The Expositor offers a prize of $25 for the 
best sermon, $15 for the second best, and $10 
for the third choice. Summaries of sermons 
which have been printed in local papers or church 
bulleting will be given preference, but at least 
one of the awards will be for manuscript, which 
must not be over 3,000 words. The editor will 
select the ten best and submit them for selec- 
tion of the three prize sermons to H. C. Phil- 
lips, secretary of the Lake Mohonk Conference 
on International Arbitration. The awards to be 
made January 30, 1913. This will give oppor- 
tunity to make your Christmas sermon on the 
Prince of Peace. Fourth of July offers another 
opportunity. Manuscript may be sent any time. 
Mark it Peace Editor, The Expositor, 708 Cax- 
ton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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THE LAKE MOHONK PEACE CONFERENCE, 

For seventeen years a group of educators, 
business men, military men and others with a 
strange hope in their breasts, have met at Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y. -The hope was inspired by the 
Father of all, and was exemplified by his Son, 
the Prince of Peace. 

The group changes, and they differ as to meth- 
od, but they are united as to purpose. The 
man who entertains the conference each year 
is himself an example of peace. He is now 83 
years of age, but his poise and peaceful ways 
and his faith in God make him look much 
younger. What has been accomplished? This 
conference had no small influence in the form- 
ing of the Hague Conference, and had a large 
influence in bringing about the Carnegie peace 
foundation, It awakened public conscience on 
the peace treaties of the United States with 
England and France, and will have its influence 
in bringing about an arbitral court of justice. 

There were about 140 present and some of 
those best known to our readers were HElmer 
Ellsworth Brown, former U. S. Commissioner of 
Education; Nicolas Murray Butler, president Co- 
lumbia University; Samuel B. Capen, Boston; 
Rear Admiral Chadwick, Hon. Joseph H. Choate, 
Francis E. Clark, J. S. Dickerson, Chicago; Hon. 
Joseph W. Folk, Dr. Albert, Gobat, Berne, Switz- 
erland; Hamilton Holt, Chas. E. Jefferson, D. D., 
Dr. Christian L. Lange, Norway; Cleland B. 
McAfee, D. D., Hon. Justice John J. Maclaren, 
Richard C. Morse, Junius B. Remensnyder, D. D., 
Rush Rhees, L. L. D., Edward O. Steiner, Charles 
F. Thwing, L. L. D., Everett P. Wheeler and 
others from Germany, India and the uttermost 
parts of the earth. It was a feast of reason and 
a flow of soul. Following are quotations from 
the addresses: : 


William C, Deming, on Press and Arbitration: 

Acting in unison, with high and patriotic 
purpose, the newspapers and magazines by sys- 
tematic and persistent effort can place the Uni- 
ted States in the vanguard of nations ready, 
anxious and willing to discard the barbarisms 
of war. 

They can create a sentiment within twelve 
months which will force Congress to invite 
every civilized nation on the globe to become an 
irrevocable party to an international court, that 
will settle every difference which can possibly 
arise between nations, including all questions 
of honor, and thereby reduce the armaments of 
the world to a mere police footing. 

Metropolitan newspapers will devote columns 
of valuable space to a Dreyfus or Brandt, to a 
missing New York heiress, or a profligate min- 
ister like Richeson, when they might be saving 
thousands from death in unnecessary wars, 

For more than thirty years the United States 
has expended for the creation and maintenance 
of armies and navies, for pensions and interest 
upon war debts, seventy-two per cent of its 
revenues, while only twenty-eight per cent has 
been used for the administration and mainte- 
nance of civil affairs. 

These figures are the severest indictment o1 
our national intelligence, and yet it is within 
the power of the press to say to Congress: Thus 
far and no farther shalt thou go! 
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The total annual military expenditure of tite 
Surely any sane man must know that such reckless expenditure can 


nations must cease from w 
is patent to any honest ji 


‘tlement of outstanding pecuniary claims. 


BURDEN NECESSARY? 
The Annual Armament Budgets of Ten Nations. 


Albert K. Smiley, LL, D., founder and hor 
of the conference, in welcoming the members m@ 
his guests, said in part: 

The one event that stands out in the publi 
mind is the action of the Senate on the arbitra 
tion treaties with Great Britain and France 
To be sure, the treaties were ratified, and aq 
ratified are perhaps a slight advance over exist 
ing treaties, but most of us had hoped the pra 
vision in the treaties as negotiated which, irre 
spective of public emotion, would guarantee t 
arbitration of every question susceptible of thad 
means of settlement would be retained. Thay 
clause—the last of Article 3—was lost, 42 to 4¢ 
a very close vote. Whatever of personal ambi 
tion or political influence entered into the ref 
sult is a matter of conjecture. We may, how 
ever, infer that if the Senate reflected publi 
opinion, about half the people of the Unitey 
States are not yet ready to make arbitratio: 
treaties of so wide a scope. The outcome mus 
be interpreted to mean that there is yet a greaj 
work to be done in this country in the educaj 
tion of public sentiment This brings ho 
forcibly the need of unity of purpose and actio 
among the various peace agencies. 

There has been real progress in arbitratio 
during the year. The Hague Court has pendin 
a war claim case between Russia and Turkeys 


against Chile. An award has been made in thi 
Walfisch Bay arbitration between Germany anj 
Great Britain. The Chief Justice of the Unites 
States 


special tribunals. The United States and Grea 
Britain are making steady progress in the se 


important boundary arbitration between t 
United States and Mexico—the Chamizal case 
was tried last summer, but the award was nc 
wholly acceptable to either party and the cas} 
may be reopened. This illustrates the need fa 
an international court of such character that t 
great majority of differences will naturally flov 
to it instead of to special tribunals where t 
element of compromise is always liable to crees 
We should work steadily for such a court. | 


| 

Dr, Otfried Nippold, Professor of Internationgs: 
pa in Berne University, Switzerland, said i! 
part: 

The endeavors to secure world peace can onl) 
be fully successful if all nations take part i 
them. The chief work must be done in Ger 
many. For if we have taken Germany, we ha 
taken the world. That is the last, the hardes: 
fortress to be taken. | 


| 


| 


Expended for Expended for Tot. Military 
Army ° Navy Charge | 
£13,915,600 £2,537,400 £16,453,000 
32,913,800 13,659,800 46,573,600. 
35,492,400 7,902,600 43,395,000 
27,435,000 35,143,000 62,578,000 
12,349,000 6,785,400 19,134,400 
7,229,200 3,532,400 10,761,600 
48,071,600 8,924,800 56,996,400 
6,562,800 1,254,200 7,817,000 
9,933,400 1,106,000 11,039,400 
31,634,600 24,794,800 56,429,400 
£225,537,400 £105,640,400 £331,177,800 
world already approximates £450,000,000, 


not last; sooner or later the 


an or be ruined on the rocks of Bankruptcy. The folly of the system 
ndividual who has the courage to think for himself. 
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» 
We succeeded in creating such an organiza. 
_ tion last year. We began with the international 
lawyers, then passed on to the other branches of 
{| science. We have won members of all lines of 
| the German universities, and we have also been 


_, Im America, the question of the arbitration 
Beoatics with England and France is today the 
center of interest. It may be fitting to remind 
“ you that the most perfect arbitration treaty 
iW ever concluded was that between the Unitea 
‘States and Switzerland in 1883. 


Misiween them, whatever might be their cause or 


{ Trade Relations of the Department of State, sata 
lf im part: 

“) It is not difficult to cite several cases in the 
‘p recent experience of the United States govern- 
Sif ment that might appropriately be submitted to 
‘lif an international tribunal such as I have in 
‘ut? mind. One is the famous potash controversy be- 
yay tween the United States and Germany. This 
lif extremely complex and difficult controversy in- 
if yolved so many novel points as respects con- 
flicting systems of jurisprudence and national 
legislative policies that it is no matter of sur- 
| prise that the good offices of diplomacy should 
# fail to adjust it. It is my own opinion that it 
lif might properly have been referred to an inter- 
iif mational tribunal such as I have in mind had 
) there been one in existence. 


_Another stubborn and difficult commercial 
| question is the controversy between the Aus- 
trian government and the Vacuum Oil Company 
in relation to its business operations in Austria. 
Still another case which naturally comes to 
“ mind in the experience of the United States gov- 
tf -ernment in recent years is the persistent re- 
-fusal, on sanitary grounds, of the governments 
of Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, and all 
the Scandinavian countries to admit American 
live cattle for slaughter. 


Hon, Justice William Renwick Riddell of e 

High Court of Justice for Ontario, reviewed the 
treaties of arbitration affecting the United 
States and Canada since 1794, and pointed out 
that of nineteen treaties, thirteen had been 
markedly successful. He commented particu- 
larly on the Alaska Boundary Settlement of 
1908, the North Atlantic Fisheries Arbitration, 
and the Treaty of 1909 creating the Internation- 
al Joint Commission. In part he said: 
“The geographical relation between the Uni- 
ted States and Canada (and I use the word 
Canada’ in the geographical and not the his- 
torical sense) permits, and indeed compels, these 
two countries to be an example to the rest of 
the world, They have the largest international 
boundary in the world; they also have vast 
realms which have not changed allegiance for a 
long period of time and which have had no dis- 
location in form of government. 

“A special agreement was made in 1909 as to 
the right to fish, etce., of American fishermen off 
the North Atlantic coast—and the matter came 
before a board sitting in the Hague in 1910 
and composed of five persons, the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Canada, a distinguished 
American judge, an Austrian, a Dutchman and 
an Argentine. The award was considered a 
masterpiece of judicial decision. Indeed, both ~ 
parties claimed the victory—with reason, for it 
was a victory for international arbitration and 
common sense and humanity. The worst result 
by arbitration is infinitely better than the best 

y war.” 


Mr. John Lewis, Editor the Toronto (Canada) 
Star, declared that the gradual development of 
a world citizenship would make war impossible 
by providing an outlet for energy and heroism. 

“War,’ he said, “not only sets nation against 
nation, but it prevents the nations from uniting 
against the common enemies of mankind. Na- 
tions are not natural enemies. The greatest 
interests of mankind are not conflicting but 
common interests. Men, women and: children 
all over the world need the same things/ food, 
clothing, shelter, health, intellectual develop- 
ment, development of the affections. War has 
been justified on the ground that it evokes he- 
roism, self-sacrifice, comradeship. One might . 
as well define the wanton sinking of a ship 
upon the ground that it would show how calmly 
men can die.” 


As Presiding Officer of the Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference on International Arbitration, 
Opening Address of Nicolas Murray Butler 
It is easy to run with the crowd and to fol- 
1 low the example of that French revolutionary 
| who, hearing the noise and the roar of the street, 
‘cried out, “There go the people; I must follow 
| them, for I am their leader.’”’ But to stand with 
patience and self-control in a post of high re- 
| sponsibility when a strong current of public 
)} opinion goes sweeping by, careless of conse- 
' quences and unrestrained in its expression of 
feeling, is the mark of a real man. This confer- 
ence should hold in everlasting honor the Ger- 
“man Emperor and the responsible statesmen of 
France, Germany and Great Britain, who solved 
_ the difficulties and allayed the dangers of the 
' summer of 1911 without permitting the precipi- 
tation of a colossal and devastating war. The 
' Nobel Prize might appropriately be awarded to 
| Some one of those who then kept the doors of 
ii} the temple of Janus shut when mighty pressure 

was exerted to force them open. 


A yet more unhappy and discouraging event 
“was the breaking out of armed hostilities be- 
tween Italy and Turkey, two powers signatory 
| to The Hague Conyentions of 1899, without any 
recourse being had to the provisions of those 
' eonventions which would, it may with certainty 
be said, have made a subsequent resort to arms 
either impossible or ridiculous. ; 

These events of the past year serve lo illus- 
trate once more the real difficulties which con- 
front us, and to set the problem of obtaining 
i) peace through justice in a yet clearer light. We 
| must learn to bring to the consideration of pub- 
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lic business in its international aspect what 
I may call the international mind, and the. in- 
ternational mind is still rarely to be found in 
high places. That the international mind is not 
inconsistent with sincere and devoted patriot- 
ism is clearly shown by the history of the great 
Liberal statemen of the nineteenth century who 
had to deal with the making of Europe as we 
know it. If Lord Palmerston had the interna- 
tional mind not at all, surely Mr. Gladstone had 
it in high degree. The late Marquis of Salis- 
bury, whom no one ever accused of lacking de- 
votion to national policies and purposes, had it 
also, although a Tory of the Tories. Cavour 
certainly had it, as did Thiers. Lord Morley has 
it, and so has his colleague Lord Haldane. The 
late Senator Hoar had it when on a somewhat 
important occasion he expressed the hope tha 
he should never so act as to place his country’s 
interests above his country’s honor. It was the 
possession of this international mind that gave 
to the brilliant administration of Secretary Hay 
and Secretary Root their distinction and their 
honor. 

When Secretary Hay said that American 
diplomacy had but two controlling maxims, the 
golden rule and the open door, he spoke with 
an international mind. The policy of swagger, 
that of swinging sticks either big or little, and 
that of threatening to double or treble the mili- 
tary armaments and preparations of some other 
nation, are not compatible with the possession 
of an international mind. We are still a long 
way from the millenium, no doubt, and the lion 
and the lamb are not yet likely to lie down side 
by side with entire restraint of appetite on the 
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part of the lion or with entire assurance on the 
part of the lamb. Nevertheless, we might as 
well be making progress, or trying to make it, 
and not allow ourselves to sit forever helpless 
under the blighting domination of the brute in- 
stincts of mankind, with all their unscrupu- 
lousness, their fierce cruelty and their passion- 
ate clamor. 

The people were swept off their feet over the 
Trent affair, and men of light and leading, 
jurists, constitutional lawyers and men of state 
joined in a violent and passionate cry which 
time and reflection have shown to be absolutely 
without justification. The situation in England 
was quite as serious. John Bright in writing at 
the time to Charles Sumner on this subject, 
spoke of the sensation which had been caused 
in Great Britain by taking the Southern com- 
missioners from an English ship, and added 
that ‘the ignorant and passionate and ‘Rule 
Britannia’ class are angry and insolent as 
usual.” One who wishes to know how difficult 
it is to acquire the international mind and to 
sustain in in the presence of a great wave of 
national feeling, has only to read this important 
fpaper by Mr. Adams. He will then see how true 
. it is, as Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg said 
to the Reichstag a few days ago. that wars are 
not planned and brought about these days by 
governments, but noisy and-fanatical minorities 
drive nations to war. 

Most of all, we must do our best to lift politi- 
cal discussion, both national and international, 
up out of the mire of personality and unseemly 
controversies between individuals and private 
interests on to the high ground of principle. It 
is not fashionable just now in some influential 
quarters to have any fixed principles. There 
are those who think it becoming to court the 
favor of the populace by inquiring of them, as 
did the frightened peasants of Louis XI, “Sire, 
what are our opinions?” There are others who 
appear to emulate the example of ‘ Artemus 
Ward who, when asked what were his princi- 
ples, replied: “I have no principle; I am in the 
show business.’ 


Angels in Clouds. 

At the end of a long picture gallery in Ger- 
many hangs a picture called “Cloudland,” which, 
at first sight, looks like a huge, repulsive daub 
of confused color, without form or .comeliness. 
If you come close to the picture, you see there 
an innumerable company of little angels and 
cherubim. 

How often the soul that is frightened by trial 
sees nothing but a confused and repulsive mass 
of broken expectations and crushed hopes! But 
if that soul, instead of fleeing away into unbe- 
lief and despair, will only draw near to God, 
it will soon discover that the cloud is full of 
angels of mercy.—Theo. lL, Cuyler, D. D. 


“Well, there’s some days when I gets down- 
hearted, and I just looks up there, and sees 


| 
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them flowers blooming so cheerful, and I says, 
‘There! this world ain’t all cold and poor an 
old, like I be; and the Lord he ain’t never tire 
of us; and heaven’s a coming before long, any- 
how!” And the Widow Marley stopped to dry 
her eyes with the corner of her shawl.—Sara 
Orne Jewett. 


At Wit’s End Corner. 
“Are you standing at Wits’ End Corner, 
Christian, with troubled brow? 
Are you thinking of what is before you, 
And all you are bearing now? 
Does all the world seem against you, 
And you in the battle alone? 
Remember—at Wits’ End Corner 
Is where God’s power is shown,” 
—Selected. 


A SEVERE STRAIN ON SENSITIVE 
NERVES. 

Rev. E. P. Tenney, the genial and witty Presi- 
dent of Colorado College, was at one time th 
beloved pastor of the Congregational Church 1 
a seacoast town in Massachusetts. To eke out his 
salary, his people gave him a donation party, 
among the presents being a fine new dress coat 
for the pastor, and a tasteful bonnet for his: 
better half. On the following Sunday, as they 
walked up the aisle in their new habiliments, th 
choir inadvertently struck out withthe voluntary, 
much to the discomfiture of the sensitive clergy- 
man and his wife, “Who are these in bright 
afray ?’ ) 


ATTENTION OF LADIES’ 
SOCIRIFY: 

The Eliza Jennings Home for Incurables, un- 
der the auspices of the Cleveland Young 
Women’s Christian Association, is an economic- 
ally, well-managed institution. One considerable 
source of income is. the sale of quilts. Women 
who can piece blocks are growing more scarce 
every year. 

Will you please call the attention of your 
Ladies’ Aid Society to this fact, and tell them 
that if they have members who can quilt, nicely 
to please communicate with Mrs. J. C. Wallace, 
13526 Detroit avenue, Lakewood, O. The Home 
will pay for the quilting, or if the society pre- 
fers, will credit it as a gift. The demand for 
the quilts is greater than can be supplied without 
additional help. —F. M. Barton. 
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Music and Health. (685) 
At a recent meeting of a Music Teachers’ 
“Association, Dr. H. W. Richard said that 
“many of the diverse ailments of these days, 
_}| which were so freely discussed, and constantly 
“| met with in children, could to a great extent 
find their palliative, if not their cure, in sing- 
ing classes. Nothing was so invigorating and 
| health-giving as singing. It taught the great 
-art of breathing properly, prevented adenoids 
} and sore throat, stimulated. digestion, and 
} generally gave better health and greater stay- 
‘ing power. If singing has such a beneficial 
_ effect on the body, we are bold to affirm that 
the singing of God’s praises makes a still 
greater contribution to the health of the soul. 
No part of public worship is more inspiring 
wi} than the common praise, when Christians 
“utter the memory of the great goodness” of 
if God. We believe that family-worship would 
w) be strengthened if a psalm or hymn were 
‘more frequently used. And those who have 
i) mot formed the holy habit can little conceive 
‘the strength and joy that can come to the 
i) heart, as in some quiet retreat, the believer 
‘lifts up his heart in song “when none but 
God is nigh.” 


Reflecting the Glory of the Lord. (686) 
Dr. C. R. Erdman related this fact recently. 
A lady who had been attending the Passion 
' Play at Oberammergau brought away with 
her as a souvenir a little piece of limestone. 
Three years afterward she was looking at it 
«) When she discovered an extraordinary image 
of the traditional portrait of Christ, made by 
lights and shadows on the limestone. That 
little stone, with its marvelous resemblance 
\} to the face of Jesus has been shown to kings 
»and queens and eminent personages all over 
Europe. No hand of man has carved the 
| stone—the likeness to Jesus is just a natural 
“product, all the more wonderful because its 
ji) existence was unsuspected until recently. The 
| Christian ought to carry in his face the re- 
flection of his master, “reflecting as a mirror 
|} the glory of the Lord.” 


A Wise Father. (687) 
__ Mr. Arthur Henderson, a member of the 
English Parliament, tells this story of a man 
who was tempted as a youth to gamble. 
When he was an apprentice, the foreman in 
“his shop said to him, “I have a good tip for 
the Derby, and if you can give me a few 
shillings I can bring you back pounds.” ‘The 
' lad gave the foreman five shillings and after 
the race received three pounds and ten shil- 
lings. When he got home he jingled the 
-money in his pocket, and said to his father 
and mother, “I have plenty of money this 
week.” They asked him how he had got it, 
and, when he told them, the tears filled his 
| father’s eyes as he said, “I would have given 
val I have rather than this should have oc- 


curred. It will be your ruin, my~lad, if you 
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never bet again, “and I never have done so,” 
he added, “and I have never regretted the 
step F took.” It was the tears which moved 
him to this resolution. A father, a mother 
or a Sunday School teacher, can do more by 
genuine grief than by all the lecturing and 
rebukes in the world. In Christ’s own words | 
there was often the sound of his grief. 


Nearer Than Circumstances. (638) 
A lady said to Theodore Monod once, “Do 
you know, that Jesus Christ is nearer to me 
now than circumstances?’ Monod replied, 
“Of course! What are the circumstances? 
They are the things that stand around us. 
But the Lord Jesus comes to dwell within us. 
He must be nedrer to you than circum- 
stances!” Now, when you have found that 
secret it does not matter what your surround- 
ings may be. “My heart is fixed, O God, my 
heart is fixed; I will sing and give praise.” 


“No Place for a Child.” (689) 
Recalling her own experience, one of the 
leaders of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union recently stated that, as a child, she was 
afflicted with the horrors of a drunkard’s home. 
“T wanted a little piece of ribbon once for my 
hair, as other girls had. My mother told me 
that the money for my hair ribbon had gone 
into the saloon. Again, I wanted a little white 
parasol. ‘Your parasol is in the saloon,’ my 
mother told me. I went out into the woods 
and cut the white flower from an elderbush. 
I played it was a parasol. My father saw me 
playing with it and struck me. I was rendered 
unconscious. When I awoke I was bandaged, 
head and arms, and my mother was watching 
me. I heard her say: ‘A drunkard’s home 1s 
no place for a child.’ I resolved to kill my- 
self. My mother followed me to the river, 
when she found me talking to my dolly, say- 
i ‘A drunkard’s home is no place for a 
child.’ She saved me, but then and there il 
resolved to dedicate my life to fighting the 
saloons. Thank God, my father was led to re- 
form. He is one of the best fathers alive to- 
day. For many years he has been a missionary 
to the Indians and has long preached the gos- 
pel.” But what of the wrongs of a multitude 
of young lives equally overshadowed by the 
sin of others? 


Living High. af (690) 

Dr. T. L. Cuyler says, “I once climbed up 
to the magnificant fortress of Salzburg, which 
overlooks wide leagues of emerald plains with 
the snowy Tyrolese Alps in the background. 
It: is one of the most enchanting outlooks in 
all Europe. But while I could enjoy the splen- 
did prospect only for an hour, I found that a 
hundred or more people were living up there. 
So it is with the soul that has been redeemed 
by the blood of Jesus, and has repented of sin, 
and been regenerated by the Holy Spirit; he 
He lives up with 


| 80 on.” The boy was so touched by his has got into a new position. 
‘father’s tears that he promised he would God.” 
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J A Great Saviour. (691) 

Dr. S. L. Baldwin, the missionary secretary 
who went home to heaven a few years ago, 
was for a generation a great Chinese mission- 
ary. 

I have heard him tell how there came one 
day into his congregation a very wicked man. 
During the sermon the preacher said: “Why, 
Jesus Christ is such a great Saviour that he 
can take away all your sins.” The Chinaman 
referred to, when he heard that sentence, re- 
- peated, “God can take away all your sins.’ 
“Why,” he said to himself, “I have never heard 
of any such Saviour as that in China before, 
who can take away all my sins,” and he waited 
till the service was over. 

Then he came up and said to the missionary, 
“ec 

Did I understand you to say that this Jesus 
about whom you have been preaching can take 
away all my sins?” “Yes, that is just what I 
did.” He said, “I think you said too much. 
He might help a fellow, but he could never 
take away all my sins.” “Oh, yes,” the mis- 
sionary said, “he can take away all your sins.” 

Oh, but,” he said, “you do not know me. You 
do not know what a sinner I am. Why, do 
you know Iam an impure man? Can he take 
away my sin?” “Yes.” “Well, do you know 
that I am a liar, I am an opium smoker, and 
have been an opium smoker for nineteen 
years? Why, you know perfectly well that 
no man that has smoked opium for nineteen 
years can ever be cured. Now, do you sup- 
pose that he can take away my sin?” “Yes 
sit, he can take away your sin.” “Well,” said 
he, he is a wonderful Saviour;” and he could 
not get the thought out of his mind: “This 
Saviour can take away all my sin.” He could 
not believe it. He came and talked with the 
missionary over and over and over again about 
it, until at last the beautiful truths of the Bible 
found their way into his soul, drop by drop; 
and one morning some weeks after he came 
running along into the mission premises, “Oh 
yes,” he exclaimed, “I know it. I have found 


meg Al i 
ay have found it. He has taken away my 


‘4 Praying for a Bible. 
oan ae us the Bible Society in 

fes.: n the small and remote to 
Pasilla, Colporteurs Diaz and Blanca eee 
convassing from house to house, came 
ol cmen who said that she had heard of the 
a ‘€ as a book which taught about Jesus 
‘ Rt and she had been praying to God to 
ee eee She ae thanked them for 

: er, said that it was surel 
Sle to prayer, and left them with a es 
ee Wis joy he her longed-for treasure 
porteurs also went on their slad- 
. . Ww = 
dened in their hearts at being used ee 


bring his book Si 
ee ae to one so desirous of obtain- 


(692) 
Chili 


across 


Importance of a Good Guide. 


To allow any guide to attempt what ou 


own judgment thinks unwise is to tem ae 
aster, writes Professor Larden, jn “Recolee: 


tions of an Old Mountain e 

é eer, 
experience of his own a 
loss of life: 


ae gives an 
which nearly ended in 


Our order of going was: First, the youn 
guide; then, at a considerable interval, came 
Brant; between him and Cory came the kno) 
which connected a sixty-foot rope to which the 
first two were tied with a hundred-foot rope 
that carried Cory, myself and the senior guide 


We were descending obliquely a steep sno 
slope on which crevasses were likely to rur 
horizontally, and were near a deep crevass 
Hence, if our leader broke in, we should be ir 
danger of being pulled in sidewise in detail. 

Finding the young guide disinclined to lister 
to doubts as to the safety of his route, Cory 
and I set about wheeling up the slope; and the 
guide at the end behind us did the same. 

We three last men had hardly got into posi 
tion when I heard a muffled sound and a cr 

I was dragged off my feet, and made < 
strenuous effort to get my toes and axe intc¢ 
the snow; and then, after a short drag dowr 
the slope I found that we three were clinging 
on above a crevasse, while the two front mer 
had disappeared. | 


rotten; his over-confidence had led him ever 
to reject Brant’s offer to fix his axe and winc¢ 
his rope around it. The bridge had given wa 
his fall had jerked Brant in, and nearly taker 
us down also. 

We three men found it absolutely impos 
sible to raise Brant alone, still less to get hin 
over the overhanging upper lip of the crevasse 
Our extrication was due to the strength anc 
skill of the man who made the blunder. H« 
made his way up the crevasse by cutting hand 
holds and footholds with an axe. 

Thank God, the Christian who follows Chris: 
will be led safely. 


The Price of Friendship. (694) 


A good anecdote comes from “Little Storie: 
About Mark Twain.’ The humorist once aske¢ 
a neighbor if he might borrow a set of books 
“You're welcome to read them in my library,’ 
replied the neighbor, ungraciously, “but it i: 
my rule never to let my books leave my 
house.” 


Some weeks later the same neighbor sen 
over to ask for the loan of Mark Twain’s lawt 
mower. | 

“Certainly,” said Mark, “but since I make i 
a rule never to let it leave my lawn, you wil 
be obliged to use it there.” 


This story illustrates the Scripture prover! 
that if a man will have a friend he must shov 
himself friendly. 


DECIDEDLY MIXED... 


Probably there never was a better exampl 
of the mixed metaphor, complete in all its parts 
than the following, from a recent article in 
prominent religious newspaper. We feel sur 
that the metaphor is all right, because the autho 
of it is a doctor of divinity: “These seeds o 
pride are bursting with flame which might la 
the foundations of a deluge that would with i1 
fangs envenom my soul.” 
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a “The Wages of Sin.” (695) 
_ San Domingo recently lost her president, 
| whose end, like his life, was a violent one. 

_ The rise to power of the late President Ca- 
“ceres. was due to a deed of blood; a murder, 
‘} though a retributive one. Feeling the oppres- 
sions of the then President Heureaux, he, with 


ea 


other conspirators, decided on his death. 


| The young men in the plot drew lots to see 
who would carry out the deed. To the one 
“who drew the slip of paper that appointed him 
“executioner Caceres said: “Give it to me; 
ogg) You can not kill him. I shall do it myself.” 
j) And he did. Caceres met Heureaux in the vil- 
4 tage of Moca, where the despot had gone to 
yj levy more tribute. Caceres fired, and Heu- 
jf Teaux, after some effort, pulled his own re- 
volver. But it was too late. He was able 
only to say “Assassin!” as he breathed his last, 
to which Caceres replied: “You murdered my 
father.” 
4 sin always pays—and pays in full. Nemesis 
jj may be long in coming, but it inevitably comes. 
Different Estimates of the Value of Man. (696) 
_ A ccorrespondent of “Everybody’s” was 
lounging in the office of the constructing en- 
| gineer who, through the gigantic effort of 
years, had torn away Bergen Hill, in the path 
_, Of the Erie Railroad, and made a straight and 
‘| clear highway to the approaches of New York. 
;, As the correspondent bent over the cliff and 
‘| looked down at the splendid accomplishment, 
he turned to the engineer, saying: 
“To think that not a man was killed.” 
| “Who told you that?” asked the young as- 
_ Sistant. 
“Why, it’s here in this report sent 
newspapers by your press-agent. He 
(#) a point of it.” 
wi? he young assistant smiled. “Well, 
di) guess that’s right,’ he replied. “There 
sany one killed except just wops.” 
i) 2 “Except what?” 
4 “Wops. Don’t you know what wows are? 
, i Dagos, niggers, and Hungarians—the fellows 
{that did the work. They don’t know any- 
thing, and they don’t count.” 
How different the estimate of Christ. To 
him, man was of infinite value and through 
| the new appreciation of man has come the re- 
birth of hope and life for the race. 
i Prudence Preserving Life. (697) 
The tragedy of the bursting of the great dam 

ave at Austin, Pa., brought sorrow to innumer- 
‘able homes and hung a pall of sorrow over a 
great state. 
Before the accident happened, we are told 
that the women worried most. There was 
Mrs. Brady, for instance, whose husband was 
i) one of the managers of the department store. 
1“I couldn’t keep my mind off of it,” she said, 
“and my husband and I talked it all over times 
} without number. We wanted to get rid of our 
‘business here and leave—in fact, we were hop- 
sing to do so in another three months. Now 
\\'we have only the clothes on our backs to show 
(for our twenty-five years in Austin. I kept 
‘planning just what I would do if the dam 


to the 
makes 


yes, I 
wasn’t 


® 


Illustrations of Life 
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broke, and months ago I had my son Stewart 
cut the wires of the fence at a point between 
our house and the hillside. I owe my life this 
day to that, for I had scarcely crawled through 
the opening when the flood rushed past.” 

- Not many escaped that flood. This woman 
would not have done so, had she not foreseen 
the danger and provided against it. Sin will 
slay us, if we do not find a way of escape while 
yet there is opportunity. “The prudent man 
seeth the danger and hideth himself: the fool- 
ish pass on and are punished.” 


Indecision Destroying Life. (698) 

In the tragedy of the bursting of the dam 
at Austin, Pa., there was one especial prophet 
of disaster—Henry Nelson, who kept the 
grocery store on Main street. The thing he 
foreboded killed him and killed his wife in 
the end. Whenever he had a spare hour ox 
two he was likely to hitch up his horse and 
drive off for another look at the great white 
wall above the town, even if he had done the 
same thing but the day before. His agitation 
was known to every citizen of Austin. 

A resident of standing tells of going with 
grocer Nelson on one of his drives to the dam. 

“We had come to the house of Superintend- 
ent Hamlin,” he says, “and Hamlin asked us 
where we, were going. 

“Up to the dam,” we answered. 

“Seems to me you fellows are badly trou- 
bled about the dam,” said Hamlin. ; 

“All I’ve got is below it,” retorted Nelson. 

This man feared, but he dallied and was lost. 
Felix trembled, but it did not save him. Noth- 
ing saves but decision and action toward God. 


ITS TIME HAS COME: 

Rey. Dr. W , when he can find leisure, 
is fond of hunting and fishing. He is a keen 
shot and a ready wit. Coming home one day 
from a shooting excursion, with several ducks 
in his hand, he met a Quaker friend, whose 
salutation was: 

“Good morning, friend W Where did 
thee get those ducks?” 

“T shot them,” was the answer. 

“Well, does thee think it is right to give pain 
to such harmless birds, and even to take away 
their life?” , 

“Why not?” said the doctor. “You know that 
they, as well as we, must all die at some time; 
and if they can be of use to us as food, I do 
not see any harm in shooting them, any more 
than in killing chickens you*and I every day 
eat.” 

“Yes” said the Quaker, “I know every crea- 
ture must die when its time comes, but it seems 
cruel to take its life before that time.” 

“Well, friend H ” said the 


; doctor, 
“when, with a we'l-loaded gun, 1 get my eye on 
a duck, I generally find its time has come. 593, 
even in your own view, there can’t be any harm 
in killing it’ Psi 
“Ah, friend W ” said the Quaker, with 
a laugh, “I see it is as hard to get away from 

Si oe ” 

thy wit as from thy shot! 
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Illustrations from Current Events j 


PAUL J. GILBERT. 


Spent Bullet. (699) 
Gal. 6:12; 2 Tim. 4:16. 

Bishop McDowell tells about an old soldier 
who in recounting his army life stated that he 
had received three wounds, one of which he 
showed to his listener. ‘Where are the other 
two?” he was asked. “Oh, they were only 
insignificant, for they were made by spent 
balls.” : 

There are some folks who remain so far 
away from the scene of battle that the only 
wounds they ever receive are from spent balls. 
It would be a great day for the kingdom if the 
battle waxed so hot that we would have to say, 
as did the colored valet in a fierce battle in the 
South, “Befo’ God, boss, they ain’t no rear to 
this heah battle.” 


Equality. (700) 
Mal. 2:10; Gal. 3:28; Acts 10:28. 
“As I stood upon a high mountain, and 


gazed upon the city below in the plain I no- 
ticed that streets, alleys, palaces and hovets 
looked pretty much alike. Elevation does 
away with physical and spiritual distinctions 
in the Christian life. Then there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, bond or free, male or female, 
black or white or yellow—all are men and 
brothers and need the same Saviour.” 


Not Wanted on the Voyage. (701) 
Intel Galle Ikoviay, Pal 

Said a Michigan business man to his pastor 

at the close of a Men and Religion Forward 
Movement campaign, “You know that in cross- 
ing the ocean they always label the baggage 
that goes into the hold, “Not wanted on the 
voyage.” That’s been the way with my relig- 
ion for a good many years, pastor, but in the 


: : : 
future I’m going to use it, and I want you to 
count on me.” 


Give Them the Bible. (702) 

IDSthiy Sle IBN, ei 
Bradbrook of London was on his way to 
Pittsburg one day to begin a series of re- 
ligious meetings. In New York City he met 
President Elliott of Harvard and in conversa- 
tion with him said: “Dr. Elliott, I’m goine 
to Pittsburg to hold revival services. Shall 1 
give them your religion or the Bible?” To 
which the learned Unitarian replied: “Better 
give them the Bible, Mr. Bradbrook.” 


Saving a Boy. 
peek eee sili, eile Soy 
s the opinion of many speciali 

boys that there really is Hie Soe 
void of an inclination to be good. One oe ece 
specialists recently told this incident: “There 
was a boy in Detroit who had appeared before 
the judge for the 16th time. The patience 
of the kindly judge was greatly tried. ‘You 
are the very worst boy I have seen in all 
my experience,” he exclaimed. However, a 
Christian man who heard of the boy’s incor 
rigibility came up to the judge and offered a 
take the boy and be responsible for him. Von 


don’t know what you're asking,’ warned th 
judge. ‘Nevertheless, I'll take him,’ was th 
reply. Two years afterward that boy was 
leader of a group of Christian boys. On 
evening he was invited to the home of th 
president of the Y. M. C. A. for dinner. A 
they seated themselves the president saic 
‘At our dinner table it is the custom to wis 
for something for one another.’ After a tim 
the host, who knew the boy’s past history 
thought he would like to know the nature ¢ 
the boy’s mind by learning the thing he ha 
wished for. It was some time before he coul 
persuade the boy to tell, but at length he cor 
sented. This was his wish: ‘I wish that yo 
might always be as happy as you are tc 
night!’ 
“What a transformation in the life of 
boy headed for the penitentiary, in two year 
time.” 


A College Education. (704 

A college education multiplies a man 
chance for reaching Congress 35 per cent; th 
Senatorship, 45 per cent; the cabinet, 60 pe 
cent; the Presidency, 70 per cent; the Suprem 
bench, 85 per cent. He multiplies his chance 
of general success 240 per cent. 

Looking Out. (705 
1 ‘Thess. 5:16; Roma gt2ai2: 

It is said that Kuskin would call very earl 
in the morning at the doors of his guests 
“Brantwood,” saluting them with the happ 
question, “Are you looking out?” | 

A Humiliating Proposition. (70€ 
Neh. 6:3; Prov. 15:15. 

Most ministers would take it as a compl 
ment if they were asked to leave their charge 
and become the head of some great busine: 
enterprise. One great Christian leader fe 
just the opposite under those circumstance 
During a panic he received a note from 
group of business men who represented 
great combination of trust companies. “W 
want you to become the head of these con 
panies,” the speaker told him. “Your salar 
would put 10 men into the field that you a1 
now working and you will then have left fot 
times the amount you are now receiving 
He listened to the speaker courteously an 
then answered: “Gentlemen, I have only or 
question to ask. Have I done my work sg 
poorly as that?’ He told a friend afterwar 
that it was the most humiliating moment of h 
life. 

Thank God there are Christian worke: 
whose conception of their calling is so gre: 
that the lust of gain cannot even tempt ther 


Fully Repaid. (70% 
Heb. 11:26; Roms 2310; Matt, 0nkSZ 

Prof. Graham Taylor, who has spent ov 

seventeen years in the seventeenth ward : 

Chicago, says after that long experience th. 

he would not lose one half hour of it a 

and he added, “My family have gotten mot 
out of it than did I.” 
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% Faith Plus Valor. 

ee 2 Pet. 1:5% Phil, 4:8: 

| A senator talking in a room where Mr. 
incoln was present in the White House, at 
jabout the darkest time of the war, said, “If 
jwe would only do what is right, the Lord 
) (yiwould give us the victory.” Mr. Lincoln, 
jjptanding up by the table, cried out (he could 
itch his voice high, using great strength of 
j}one when he spoke), “My faith is greater than 


9 


(708) 


Y “Why,” said he, “God will make us do right 
Jo give us the victory.” 

“‘) Now if you take that in, you will under- 
-fitand the confidence he had in the God of our 
~tathers. He wiil make us do right to give us 
“the victory. “Add to your faith virtue,” and 
Jrirtue, I understand, means valor, like the 
ralor of Joshua. Abraham Lincoln had it; I 
‘“fould give a good many instances of it.—Gen. 
MQ). O. Howard. 


Constant Activity. (709) 
or) MeGore 42 Mark 29:23. 
‘y) The Grand Canyon of the Colorado which 


js a mile deep was not made by some great, 


yong action of little rivulets that gradually 

‘ecame a river wearing its way to the great 
ulf. The great things of the church are not 
ccomplished by cyclones and upheavals of 
ower, but by the steady faithfulness of many 
.jjnknown Christians who prayerfully do the 
4aSk allotted to them. 


Not Red Hot. (710) 
Darlin, Ogee 4 im. 24210: 

() D. L. Moody met a stranger on the piazza 
Jf the hotel at Northfield, and said to him in 
alis abrupt and eager way, “My friend, are you 
Christian?” 

wt The man, stiffening a little, replied: “What 
 4O you think?” 

i) “Not red hot!” exclaimed Mr. Moody, as he 


| You can tell a red hot Christian when you 
‘lee him, or when you hear him either. And 


' The trouble with so many of us is that we 
jilte not ‘red hot. The whole Church is not 
vi@red hot.” The Christian press is not “rea 
\ If we were “red hot,” sin would be 


jrould feel the warmth. : 
How may we become “red hot?” There is 
iesponsibility resting upon us in the matter, 
or the Greek of our text might be rendered, 
Stir into flame the gift of God which is in 
“nee.” The gift is the Holy Spirit Himself. 
ils it possible we can have more of the fire of 
ltod if we desire it? D. L. Moody’s own ex- 
erience is an affirmative answer to this. Let 
§ therefore ask that we may receive, and 
sek that we may find, and knock that it may 
if unto us.—Gen. O. O. Howard. 


Idle Laymen. (711) 

i Inara O24; Jas:.°1:25, 
'|/Several years ago the rector of Calvary 
ke 5 


\" 
f 
| 
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Episcopal Church, Pittsburg, determined to 
make a survey of conditions in his parish. A 
card was sent to everyone of the 600 men 
conected with the church, asking the ques- 
tion, “What are you doing in church work?” 
Three-fourths of the men answered. Of that 


number. only 21 were doing anything beside . 


paying their dues and attending ‘church. The 
result of the survey has been that 180 men 
are now serving on committees for entei- 
prises among men and boys. ~ 


The Uncertainty of Tomorrow. (712) 
jas. 4:13, 145-Prove-2/21, “Matt, 6:34) 


On the very day the Titanic crashed into the 


fatal iceberg there was published in a New 
York paper a picture and description of the 
huge vessel. Her size was compared with 
certain well known land marks in the city 
and with other great vessels of the present 
and past. The gorgeous passenger accommo- 
dations and luxuries were proudly described 
and the list of prominent passengers noted, 
and it was predicted that New York would 
view the greatest and completest steamship 
in the world when she steamed into the har- 
bor. Everything seemed auspicious and sure. 
Friends were planning to meet friends. Busi- 
ness contracts had been entered into and pas- 
sengers were booking for passage on the re- 
turn voyage. These and a thousand vital and 
incidental matters looked sure of consumma- 
tion, but lo, in a moment all was changed and 
every plan of man shattered beyond repara- 
tion. In a brief space the world has learned 
anew the uncertainty of tomorrow. 


The Power of Dollars. 


sameoonl lo meleeluimeeon lO. 

The first information concerning the loss of 
the Titanic came Monday evening, April 15th, 
and it was known at that time the survivors 
were on board the Carpathia. About midnight 
the first of the list of survivors began to. 
come by wireless and from that time until 
Thursday night, when the rescue ship ar- 
rived in port the world waited in vain for 
the details of how the “unsinkable ship” had 
gone down. And all this suspense on the part 
of friends and relatives torn with anguish and 
a whole nation oppressed with the horror of 
the catastrophe, was inflicted because of a 
rare opportunity to secure a few dollars for 
the story by the Marconi Wireless company. 


(713) 


Heroism and Faith. (714) 


Rom. 14:8; Luke 12:35-37; 1 Pet. 1:17; 1 Cor. 
3:21-23. 

A thrilling story of the heroism of the Ti- 
tanic’s bandsmen receives a prominent place 
in all the accounts published here of the dis- 
aster. ‘The Standard” says: “We are usually 
an undemonstrative people, but the incident 
of the string band of the Titanic, its members 
gathered together to play the hymn, ‘Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,’ as the great ship settled 
for her last plunge, left men speechless with 
pity. It is a great incident of history, worthy 
to rank with the last parade on the Birken- 


head.’ 


\ 


The Heroic. (715) 
Phil. 2:4; Heb. 11: 33-39; Rom. 15:1. 
Except in a few instances there was no 
need to urge men to stand aside and make 
way for the women as the lifeboats on the Ti- 
tanic were being launched. In spite of the 
spirit of sordidness that is so frequently ev. 
denced in our civilization the heroic comes to 
the surface and reveals its power when the 
testing times come. Men sometimes wonder 
that our most brilliant college students are so 
readily volunteering for service in the foreign 
field. It is because they yield to the heroic 
spirit that leaps at the opportunity to sacri- 
‘fice. 


When Men Always Pray. (716) 
x22 23-6 Chtonse/ 14a Matt. 21:22; 
Rom. 10:13: 


Said a survivor of the Titanic catastrophe: 
“As we floated around on our capsized boat 
and I kept straining my eyes for a ship’s lights 
somebody said, ‘Don’t the rest of you think 
-we ought to pray?? The man who made the 
suggestion asked what the religion of the 
others was. Each man called out his re- 
ligion. One was a Catholic, one a Methodist, 
one a Presbyterian. 

“Tt was decided the most appropriate prayer 
for all was the Lord’s Prayer. We spoke it 
over in chorus with the man who first sug- 
gested that we pray, as the leader.” 


_ 
A Faith that Stood. = (714 
Mark 13:31; Acts 7:59; 2 Tim. 4:8. —— 
“The last thing Dr. Bateman said to me 
said Mrs. Bateman, “as I got into the boa 
was, ‘Put your faith in God. If I don’t mee 
you again in this world, I will in the next 
Just as the boat was lowered.he tore off 
scarf and threw it to me as a keepsake.” _ 
So in that hour of darkness and_ horrib) 
confusion this Christian man found the prom 
ises of the Word of God of more value ft 
him than all the learning and wealth of tH 
universe. 
“Will the Old Book stand?” ' 
It will and does. And it is the only thin 
that does stand. 


Not a Soul Saved. 
Heb. 4:13; Matt. 10:29; Acts 1:24. 
The day on which the Carpathia arrived : 
New York with the survivors of the Titan 
a cablegram announced that the passenge 
steamer Cachepole, with British officers, a pa 
senger list of thirty and a crew of fifty Chil 
ans, went down on its regular run betwee 
Guayaquil, Ecuador and Payta, Peru. It w: 
stated that not a soul on board was save 
Probably very few paid any attention to th 
far away happening that was so like tt 
greater catastrophe holding the public min 
Yet the great God of the Seas knew of the: 
widely separated events and heard the c¢1 
of each departing soul. 
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Illustrations from Sermons 


ALEXANDER MACLAREN. 


Life in Retrospect. (719) 

When you are amongst the mountains or 
when you are very near them they look bar- 
ren enough, rough, stony, steep. When you 
get away from them, and look at them across 
the plain, they lie blue in the distance; and 
the violet shadows and golden lights upon 
them and the white peaks above make a dream 
of beauty. Whilst we are in the midst of the 
struggle, we are often tempted to think that 
things go hardly with us and that the road is 
very rough. But if we keep near our dear 
Lord, and hold by His hand, and try to shape 
our lives in accordance with his will—what- 
ever be their outward circumstances and tex- 
ture—then we may be very sure of this, that 
when the end comes, and we are far enouch 
away from some of the sorrows to see what 
they lead to and blossom into, then we shall 
he able to say, It was all very good, and to 


thank him for all the way b hich. th 
our God has led us. pace hee ones 


Storm Contrasted with Sunshine. (720) 
A thunderstorm is very short when. meas- 
ured against the long summer day in which 
it crashes; and very few days have them 
It must be a bad climate where half ‘the 
days are rainy. If we were to take the 
chart and prick out upon it the line of our 
voyage, we should find that the spaces in 
which the weather was tempestuous were 
brief and few indeed as compared with those 
in which it was sunny and calm. 


Unconsciousness a Sign of Degeneracy. 


The very sign and symptom of spiritual d 
generacy and corruption is unconsciousnes 
as the great champion of Israel, when ft 
locks were cropped in Delilah’s lap, went o 
to exercise his mighty limbs as at other tim 
and knew not, till he vainly tried feats whi 
their ebbing strength was no longer equal 
perform, that the Spirit of the Lord had ¢ 
parted from him. The more completely 
man’s limbs are frost-bitten the more co: 
fortable and warm they are, and the I 
does he know it. 


Small Cares and Duties. (721 
Microscopically minute grains of sand in t 
aggregate bury the temples and the images 
the gods in the Nile valley. The multitude 
small cares and duties, which are blown up 
us_by every wind, have the effect of withdra 
ingus, unless we are continually watchi 
from that one foundation of all good, the 1c 
of Jesus Christ felt in our daily lives. 


Excessive Theological Reading. (7 

They tell us that it is possible to ove: 
the manuring of a farm, and to put so mt 
nourishment and stimulus upon the land as 
spoil it. There are a great many Christi 
who have got so much of men’s thinking, 
many books, so many treatises, so many ; 
mons, carted and shovelled on to their so 
that the productivity of their souls is ruir 
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_ Sorrowful Yet Rejoicing. (723) 
Even in the midst of the snow and cold 
nd darkness of Arctic regions, the explorers 
yuild houses for themselves of the very blocks 
cks of ice, and within are warmth and lignt 
ind comfort and vitality, while around is a 
eary waste. There may be two currents in 
he great ocean; a cold one may set from the 
le and threaten to chill and freeze all life 
uput, but from the equator there will be a warm 
yne which will more than counterbalance the 
mrush of the cold. And so it is possible for 
is, even when things about us are dark and 
gloomy, and flesh and natural sensibilities all 
mroclaim to us the necessity of sadness—it is 
possible for us to be aware of a central bless- 
ndness, not boisterous, but so grave and calm 
hat the world cannot discriminate between it 
ind sadness, which yet its possessors know to 
ye blessedness unmingled. Left alone, we 
nay have a companion; in our ignorance we 
qnay be enlightened; and in the murkiest night 
our sorow we may have, burning cheerily 
‘vithin our hearts, a light unquenchable. 


lt eee Measure of Our Possibilities. 
‘wh “Our line!” 


(724) 
Astronomers take a thin thread 


bject glasses to measure stellar. magnitudes. 
jfust as is the spider’s line in comparison with 
the whole shining surface of the sun across 
qwhich it is stretched, so is what we have al- 
yVeady attained to the boundless might and 
jzlory of that to which we may come. Nothing 
short of the full measure of the likeness of 
fesus Christ is the measure of our possibilities. 


Conscience Deflected. (725) 
| The compasses on board iron vessels get 
jfimreliable, and need to be rectified. If a 
man once allows the iron mass of popular 
ipbpinion, or of apparently compelling circum- 
‘stances, to touch his conscience, then it is de- 
fected from the pole of right. One thing only 
is to be our guide, and that is the plain, simple 
ictate of imperative duty, which alone is es- 
sential for the blessedness of our lives. 


ie) Sa 


is Passion and Conscience. (726) 

The rush of passion can silence conscience. 
4X whisper is not audible amidst the roar of 
Niagara. 


5 Unsuspected Sins. (727) 
mt Scientists tell us that aneroid barometers 
iwill correspond with mercurial ones a great 
.Meal more closely in the observatory than they 
do on the field or mountain side. So, con- 
science will coincide with the absolute law of 
ight a great deal more accurately when there 
is no stress of temptation or of daily work to 
perturb it. And thus it comes about that it 
is possible for us to be breathing a poison- 
ous atmosphere, and to have our lungs so 
habituated to the carbonic acid that we do not 
know how foul it is till we get out into purer 
(air and take a deep breath of it. We all 
jliave sins altogether unsuspected by ourselves. 


’ Prostituted Powers. _ (728) 
‘| The prostitution of powers to obviously un 
worthy aims and ends is the saddest thing in 
‘|humanity. It is like elephants being set to 


pick up pins; it is like the lightning being har- 
nessed to carry all the gossip and filth of one 
capital of the world to prurient readers in an- 
other. 


Concentration Necessary to Advancement. 
(729) 
If you want to bore a hole you take a sharp 
point; you can do nothing with a blunt one. 
Every flight of wild ducks in the sky will tel) 
you the form that is most likely to secure the 
maximum of motion with the minimum effort. 
The wedge is that which pierces through all 
the loosely-compacted textures against which 
it is pressed. Roman strategy forced the way 
of the legion through loose-ordered ranks of 
barbarian foes by arraying it in that wedgelike 
form. So we, if we are to advance, must 
gather ourselves together and put a point upon 
our lives by compaction and concentration of 
effort and energy on the one purpose. 


UNUSUAL 


HIT HIM AGAIN. 


In a town in Illinois, lived Deacon Wright, an 
exemplary member of the Free-will Baptist 
Church, But he was troubled with the weakness 
as common to deacons as to other men—that of 
an extra tillage of the “root of evil,’ and the 
tsual objection to the root spreading. The church 
building being in want of repair, such as re- 
plastering, painting, etc., the deacon as well as 
many others, was applied to, and he contributed 
his mite in conformity with the parable, at least 
as far as the mite went. .One night during 
prayer-meeting, Elder Woodworth presiding, a 
large sheet of plaster fell from the ceiling upon 
the head of Deacon Wright, hurting him some- 
what, but frightening and enraging him much 
more. He sprang to his feet and cried, “I will 
give ten dollars towards repairing this church! 
when, in a solemn voice, Elder Woodworth re- 
sponded, “Lord, hit him again.” 


HE KNEW HIS PIGS. 

The late Bishop Potter told a story which has 
a western setting. At the end of a day’s jour- 
ney a traveler stopped for the night at a small 
rancher’s shack in Montana. As he sat on the 
door-step with his host, a troop of children be- 
gan playing about them, and he asked: 

“These all yours?” 

“Vep.” 

“How many?” at 

“Let’s see,” and the rancher hesitatingly began 
counting them up on his fingers. 

Pretty soon a drove of hogs came into view. 

“Vep.” 

“How many?” 

“Jest 560 to a pig,’ 


was the instant response. 


No parent has done his full duty to his 
child until during the precious memory years 
before sixteen he has given the child’s mind 
as a precious memory forever the great pa- 
triotic hymns of home and native land, the 
folklore hymns of his race, the great classic 
hymns that sing of man’s need and the pathos 
of God’s love, the sublimity of immortality 
and mystery that lies beyond.—Huillis. 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR—JULY 


G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


Fourth of July 


Patriotism is a sentiment that springs spon- 
taneously in every right-thinking soul. This 
proves it to be more than a sentiment. It 1s 
a profound principle which God has estab- 
lished as one of his eternal laws. Not .to love 
one’s country, not to cherish its welfare, not 
to desire its progress in all right ways, is evi- 
dence that the heart lacks one of the strongest 
and one of the sweetest influences of life. 
Jesus taught patriotism and his life was a 
clear illustration of the duty of the patriot. 
That man is more patriotic who seeks to lead 
his fellow-men to righteousness than is the 
blatant boaster of his love of country whose 
personal influence destroys character, over- 
turns righteousness-and perverts justice. Our 
country needs more pure patriots who recog- 
nize God’s supreme-sovereignty and who seek 
to establish his laws as the supreme laws of 
the the land. It is to promote such patriotism 
we should aim in our services the Sunday be- 
fore the Fourth of July, and in the addresses 
we as pastors shall be called upon to give dur- 
ing the week. 

Brethren, let us make the most of the op- 
portunity Fourth of July offers us. Still it is 
true that righteousness exalts a nation, still 
it is true that sin is a reproach to any people. 
Let us do all in our power to exalt righteous- 
ness in national life. Let us do all in our 
power to dethrone sin. 


SUGGESTIVE TEXTS AND THEMES. 
(730) 

The Shame of a Nation: Prov. 14:34. 

Attitude Toward Civic Conditions: Isa. 62:1. 

Source of National Welfare: Ps. 147:12-14. 

palue ce a ace Esther 4:13, 14. 

eproach of an Unpatriotic Citi : ges 
5:17, 23, z Gees 

Men Who Made America: “A man shall be 
as a hiding place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempest, as rivers of water in a dry 
place, as the shadows of a great rock in a 
weary land.” Isa. 32:2. 

Pure Patriotism: “And not for that nation 
only, a ae se FS should gather together 
in one the children of God that were s 
abroad.” John 11:52. ap ae 

Twin Foes of the Republic: “The Saloon 
and Mormonism: “They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain; for the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Kordeas 
the waters cover the sea.” Isa. 11:9. 

The Land We Love: “Blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord; and the people whom 
ie pas chosen for his own inheritance.” Psa 

Every Citizen’s Part: “Go through the 
gates, prepare ye the way of the people, cast 
up the highway; gather out the stones lift up 
a standard for the people.’ Isa. 62:10. 

God the Supreme Ruler: 1 Sam. 16:6-12 

Righteousness Paramount: Proy. 14:28-34 

True National Greatness: 1 Kings 10:1-9. 


Vacation 


Prosperity and Religion: 2 Chron. 34:1-8. 
A Staunch Patriot: Neh. 2:1-8. 
A Christian at the Ballot Box: 
Individual Efficiency as Citizens: 
Consecration to Country: Acts 13:36. 
Our National Sins: Neh. 1:6. 

Our Civic Conditions: Isa. 62:1. 


How may one help to remedy the evils. 
our land? Neh. 2:17, 18. 


In what spirit should the Christian perfo) 

his civic duties? 2 Tim. 2:15. 

What is the true glory of a nation? |] 

SRE: 

The Reproach on a citizen who fails to 

his duty. Judges 5:17, 23. 

The Christian’s Vote: Prov. 19:2, 4, 8. 
Value Your Citizenship: Esther 4:13, 1 
Why was our country founded, and hs 

should this fact influence us? John 4:23, 2 
What do we learn from our country’s 

tory. Psa. 107: 4-7. 

How was our country made victorious in b 

tle with her enemies? 1 Chron. 5:18-20. 
os has God blessed our country? D 

8:7-10. 

What should be our nation’s chief ho 

and what is her chief shame? Prov. 14:34. 
What should be our attitude toward our r 

tional sins? Neh. 1:6 
What warnings has our nation? 
14, 17, 18. 2 
aie is any nation’s greatest glory? P 

Soe: 

How may we consecrate ourselves to j 

country? 2 Cor. 8:5; Acts 13:36 (first clauss 
How may we increase our individual e: 

ciency as citizens? Phil. 4:8. 


Deut. 8:: 


Righteousness Exalteth a Nation. (7: 

“Righteousness exalteth a nation.” Pre 
14:34, (a) 

This may safely be taken as a general pri 
ciple. | 

I. Righteousness promotes the life of! 
nation. Good has in it the seeds of life. 
is constantly reproducing itself. It has in: 
the potency of increased harvests of good. 
produces thirty, sixty and a hundred fa 
Evil has within itself the principle of dec: 
Its tendency is towards death, disintegrati¢ 
destruction. E 

Il. Righteousness promotes the prosper 
of a nation. Evil does not pay. Good d¢ 
pay. It is true of nations as of individu 
that “Godliness is profitable unto all thin 
having promise of the life that now is, and! 
that which is to come.” Queen Victoria w 
right when she handed a Bible to an a 
bassador from a heathen chief and said: “T 
your master that this is the secret of Er 
land’s greatness.” The best patriot is 1 
man who loves his Bible best, tries hardest! 
live by it, and to get others to live by it. 

III. Righteousness is the chief factor 1 
only in the prosperity, but in the safety of a 
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nation. The nation that lives by the Golden 
Rule will keep free from strife. It will not ig- 
nore the dictates of common sense. It will 
not lay down its arms and invite others to 
‘Over-run and over-ride it. It will maintain its 
| Own strength and dignity. But it will main- 
‘tain first of all righteousness of conduct. It 
' will find its greatest strength after all in its 
te haracter, its righteousness. A nation that is 
| righteous is safe. 
_ “But sin is a reproach to any people.” It 


} cannot be denied that in our times iniquity 
does most alarmingly abound.—H. 
E The Land We Love. (732) 


.| “Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
' Lord; and the people whom he has chosen for 
his own inheritance.” Psa. 33:12. 

_ God has given us a pleasant land, a very 
| aes land, a land blessed with intelligence, 
‘liberty and Christian faith. This country of 
“ours is a goodly heritage. We believe it was 
sv} Wise forethought in our fathers which led them 
| to set apart Independence Day for yearly ob- 
“servance, when the attention of all our people 
would be turned toward a review of our past 
history and toward a consideration of ques- 
‘tions bearing upon our future national inter- 
# ests and welfare. 

~ I. One of the facts the day should fix in 
yi Our minds is that the founders of our Republic 
) | recognized God. The last sentence of the 
yf Declaration of Independence reads: “And for 
“the support of this declaration, with a firm re- 
‘liance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge,’ etc. 

If. We may learn also from this day some- 
| thing of the power of woman’s influence. 
“When Great Britain placed a tax on silk, the 
“women of America said, “We will wear no 
) silk.’ When a tax was placed on tea, they 
_ said, “We will drink no tea.” While history 
‘speaks of the Warrens and the Jaspers let it 
‘not fail to mention also-the women of the 
_Revolution. And let us not forget the influ- 
| ence of women to-day upon the nation’s wel- 
' fare. 
* III. We may learn also from Independence 
Day the necessity for putting one’s heart into 
one’s work. The signers of the Declaration of 
| Independence pledged their “lives, fortunes 
'and sacred honor,’—all they had they threw 
| into that movement for independence. 

| IV. Let us learn, lastly, the importance of 
‘| committing one’s self publicly to the support 
of right principles. Fifty-six men put their 
‘| mames on the Declaration of Independence. 
| Placing a name there meant victory or death. 
| Had they not committed themselves thus pub- 
} licly they would have been more likely to 
| waver before the war ceased. But after the 
“names were down there was no retreat. As 
P Franklin said: “We must either hang to- 
gether or hang separately.”—H. 


A 
I" 


| A New Declaration of Independence Deeeasy 
Be 


_ We need a new Declaration of Independ- 
oes in this country. 


A Declaration of Independence from the 
money power; and to this end we, the citizens, 
need to free our own souls from the spirit of 
| 
Mes, 


A Declaration of Independence from the 
saloon power; and to this end we need the 
spirit of union and the courage of our convic- 
tions. 

A Declaration of Independence from tradi- 
tionalism; and to this end we need to ex- 
amine all new ideas, all honest reforms, with- 
out prejudice and with sympathy. 

A Declaration of Independence from mili- 
tarism; and to this end we need to cultivate the 
closest friendly relations with all other peoples 
and races. 

A Declaration of Independence from bosses; 
and to this end every citizen needs to study 
political conditions, become acquainted with 
the records of candidates, and take an active 
part in political affairs. 

These five evils are worse for this country 
than George III. ever thought of being, and 
this new Declaration, if made by all of us 
with sincerity of purpose, would do more for 
our land than the Declaration promulgated on 
July 4, 1776.—Christian Endeavor World. 

Christian Citizenship. (734) 

If a man is a real Christian he will show it - 
in every department of his life. Quaint Row- 
land Hill used to say that even a man’s cat 
and dog are better off for his being a Christian. 
One will be a better husband, father, sen anu 
brother for being a real man of God. His in- 
fluence will be felt for good every day of his 
life, in his home, in his place of business, and 
in his discharge of duty as a citizen. If he 
is a Christian man he will be a Christian citi- 
zen, and it is of great importance that there 
shall be as many good and true citizens as 
possible. 


God in History. (735) 

The motto engraved upon the coins struck 

to commemorate the destruction of the Span- 

ish Armada is from Psalm 147:18: “Deus 

afflavit’—‘‘God Causeth His Wind to Blow.” 

God’s hand is in history. His hand is clearly 
seen in our nation’s history. 


The Old Flag. 
Haul out the flag, the dear old flag, 
On Independence Day, 
Unfurl the ensign of the free, 
And give its bars full play 
To do the honors of the land, 
To show our colors true, 
As gracefully she courts the breeze 
With her red, white, and blue. 


(736) 


For Liberty and Law, Old Flag, 
Fling out your colors true, | 
Bid every Star shine loyally bright, 

Within your field of blue, 
Till righteousness, by all our sons, 
Be sung from sea and sea, 
And echoes from the hills respond, 


Praise God that we are free. ; 
—A. M. Quick. 


The Christian Voting. (737) 

In the great election of 1886 in England the 
late Prof. Henry Sedgwick traveled from 
Davos, Switzerland, to Cambridge, England, 
and back again in order to cast his vote. This 
act of personal sacrifice is the essence of citi- 
zenship. Professor Sedgwick was sure that 
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his party would win; but he felt it his duty to 
help make the victory greater. - 
The True Spirit of Independence. (738) 
Some time ago a wise father sat listening 
to his boys’ merry plans for the Fourth of 
July, still four weeks distant. So many bunches 
of frecrackers were going to be indispensable, 
so many Roman candles, so many serpents 
and pinwheels. Then lemonade, sweet things 
and peanuts must be added. “We'll ask the 
Parker boys over here and go divvies on 
everything,” concluded the boys, “and my! 
won’t we be independent fellows, though!” 
The father, sitting quietly behind the closed 
blinds of the library, smiled indulgently but 
knowingly to himself as the talk went on. 
Pretty soon his two bright, enterprising little 
sons stood before him. 


“Papa,” began the elder boy, “how much 
money may we have for the Fourth this year?” 

“You will have to choose that,” was the 
pleasant reply. “You can make it either more 
or less.” 

“Oh, can we have all we want?”—in jubilant 
tones. 

“That will be as you choose, my son. I 
think two healthy boys of ten and twelve are 
old enough to earn pennies and dimes for 
themselves. You can keep and use all the 
money you earn between this and the Fourth, 
and celebrate as merrily as you please. You 
have ample time to get together all the money 
it would be proper or judicious to use for one 
day’s sport and feasting, and you will find out 
pa suORey was ever enjoyed before as that will 

e. 

The half pouting exclamations and sur- 
prised interjections that greeted his ears in 
nowise disturbed the decided parent, who thus 
for the first time threw his boys on their own 
resources for spending money. But the firm- 
ness that had always characterized the pru- 
dent home training did not fail now to imme- 
diately impress the boys with the uselessness 
of further parley or remonstrance. The 
younger boy remarked sagely as he léft the 
library more slowly than they enterd: “What 
we better do right off is to set our wits to work 
findin’ out how a couple o’ boys can earn their 
own cash.” 

There were plenty of ways. And the old 
tule for true independence of spirit is the 
same to-day as it was scores of years ago. 


_ “The man who by his labor gets 
His bread in independent state... 
Himself can fix or change his fate. 
—Christian Work and Evangelist. 


Religion and Politics. 
Bee is: uae 14:34. Ey 
olitics is defined by the Standard dicti 

first, “as the branch of civics that aan 
principles of civil government and the con- 
duct of state affairs; the administration of pub- 
lic affairs in the interest of peace, prosperit 
and safety of the state; synonymous with 
statecraft and political science; in a wide 
sense, embracing the science of government 
and civil polity.” Second, “as political affairs 
in a party sense; the administration of public 
affairs or conduct of political matters so as to 


) 
carry elections and secure public offices; syn+ 
onymous with party int. gues, political wire 
pulling and trickery.” 

The first definition gives us the realm of the 
statesman, who studies the science of govern- 
ment and applies its principles to public af- 
fairs, seeking the good of the whole nation: 
The second definition gives us the realm of 
the petty politician, who studies the art of 
getting into office and profiting all he can at 
the public expense. The statesman is a patriot 
who would serve his country. The petty polli- 
tician is a barnacle attached to the body pol- 
itic, who seeks to make his country serve him: 


Civil government is God’s_ appointment! 
“The powers that be are ordained of God.” 
(Rom. 13:1.) These “powers that be” are not 
defined. They may be monarchical or demo- 
cratic, as the people may choose. God’s ideal 
is the theocracy in which he is king, but when 
Israel refused his ideal and voted to have a 
king like the nations about them God ac- 
ceded to their request. Human government 
is God’s concession to the frailties of man. 
When men are fitted for it, as they will be 
during the millenium and in heaven, the the- 
ocracy will be restored. In the meantime God 
ordains that certain persons shall by the will 
of the people be placed in authority with 
power to maintain order by punishing evil- 
doers. It is fitting that anatchists should hate 
the Bible, for it has no sympathy with the ful- 
minations against all government. Their def- 
inition of liberty as license for every man to 
be a law unto himself and do as he pleases, 
unrestrained by civil authority, has no sanc- 
tion in the Word of God. “He (the ruler) is 
the minister of God unto thee for good. But 
if thou do that which is evil, be afraid.” 
(Romans 13:3.) 

The underlying principle of good politics is 
in Proverbs 29:2: “When the righteous are in 
authority the people rejoice, but when the 
wicked rule the people sigh.” 

Bad rulers make a bad people, while good 
rulers make a good people. Every man in a 
high position is a fountain of health or disease. 
His influence is a light that gives life or a 
Upas shade that poisons. If the president, 
governor or mayor is known to be a bad man, 
young men will imitate their example. And 
yet there are Christian men who contend that. 
because their citizenship is in heaven, they 
have no citizenship on earth, and have, there- 
fore, nothing to do with the election of men 
to office. They leave the city, state and na- 
tion, so far as they are concerned, to be ruled 
by the devil and his minions, and we verily 
believe are guilty of a great sin of omission. 


The use of citizenship is suggested by Acts 
25:11: “I appeal unto Caesar.” Paul was 2 
Roman citizen. He had been unjustly arrested 
and persecuted. He sought safety by putting 
himself under the protection of the Roman 
eagle. Through the privilege of his Roman 
citizenship he was permitted to lay siege tc 
the citadel of paganism until he made a breach 
in its walls. 

American citizenship means in the world to- 
day about what Roman citizenship meant in 
the time of Paul. It is a traveler’s protection 
and pride. Under the stars and stripes he is 
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i } Proverbs 
‘it nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.” 
HW | 
lf between the individual and his God—Rey. A. 


BC. 


% The Passion of Patriotism. 


‘| Safe everywhere. It gives him an open door 
"Into every pagan lan'#Ji To despise such a heri- 
_ | tage is to be an ingrate indeed. To refuse to 
‘> make that citizenship mean what it ought to 
“iy mean by the election of righteous men and the 
‘dy enactment of righteous laws is to fail in the 


‘ii performance of a sacred duty. ; 
n Oh) a 


The need of good citizenship is found in 
14:34: “Righteousness exalteth a 


Personal righteousness is the right relation 


Dixon, -DeD. 


SS10 (740) 
“My greatest aim is to be a good American,” 
said Calvin P. Titus, the young American sol- 


‘dier who planted the Stars and Stripes on the 


iii} “wall of Peking, and who received for his bray- 
ii} ery a West Point scholarship and a medal by 


it} Congress. 


Lave 
iti) a passion and politics a phase of religion.” 


na “ 
le sion which aims to serve one’s country either - 


Bishop Galloway said concerning 
Senator Lamar: “With Lamar, patriotism was 


“Patriotism,” said Noah Webster, “is a pas- 


id in defending it from invasion or protecting its 
{uh rights and maintaining its laws and institutions 
| in vigor and purity; it is characteristic of a 


Bi 


wt! laden down with their books. 
uf! flag is always flying from the school buildings 
wf and your national anthem is constantly on the 
Ne 
ui! your patriotism and hence you have built the 
“i! mation strong. : 
\) from every land, but the children seem con- 
} scious of being Americans.”—Rev. W. J. Hart. 
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il good citizen, the noblest passion that animates 
i man in the character of a citizen.’ 


Becoming Americans, (741) 
Though not large among the cities of the 


' mation, yet there is one school in the city 


where the writer lives which has the repre- 
sentatives of fifteen nationalities on its rec- 
These children, with parents of foreign 


are being rapidly developed into sturdy Amer- 


_icans, and are carrying American ideals into 
uM the home. Dr. W. L. Watkinson, when in this 
el country a few years ago, intimated that he 
it} considered the outstanding feature of Ameri- 

can life to be the presence of school children 
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Said he: “Your 


children’s lips. You have made a religion of 


The parents have come 


Citizenship and Drink. (742) 
In those districts that are infested with the 
gypsy moth, gardeners may be seen looking 


for nests and rooting them out without mercy; 


for the dreaded moth is a destroyer, and-its 


activities increase in proportion to the peace 


that is granted it. The saloon is a breeding- 
It is the home of the loafer, 


human lives. 


Z Working with a Party. (743) 
The common sense of the people has taught 


|| them that to accomplish anything they must 
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unite. This is the fundamental reason for 
political parties. But at the same time those 
so-called political landslides that take place 
periodically show that many persons are not 
bound hand and foot by party loyalty, but will 
vote according to their conscience. The good 
citizen’s principle should be “measures, not 
merely party.’ At the same time he cannot 
work by himself, and he must vote with one 
party or other. Which one, his conscience will 
determine.—Rev. R. P. Anderson. 


The People of a Book. (744) 
“No greater moral change ever passed over 
a nation than passed over England during the 
years which parted the middle of the reign of 
Elizabeth from the meeting of the Long Par- 
liament. England became the people of a 
book, and that book was the Bible.” Its lit- 
erary effects were great, “but far greater was 
the effect of the Bible on the character of the 
people at large.” “One dominant influence 
told on human action.” “The whole temper of 
the nation felt the change.” “A new concep- 
tion of life, a new moral and religious pulse 
ae through every class.’—J. R. Green, 
soe 


A Patriotic Family. (745) 

The father of a small family, at the out- 
break of the Rebellion, felt that he could not 
stay at home while his neighbors went to 
the war. The boys agreed to take care of the 
place, and help mother, while the father fought 
for the flag. Each did his part) well. The 
boys’ farming elicited the commendation of a 
passing gentleman, to whom one of them said: 
“Father’s fighting, I’m digging, and mother’s 
praying.” “Fighting, digging and praying!” 
cried the gentleman. “That’s the patriotism 
that will bring the country out of her -dis- 
tessa afr 


England and the Fourth of July. (746) 
I wish with all my heart that we could adopt 
the Fourth of July as a Festival day of the 
whole English speaking race. If this sugges- 
tion should seem strange to Americans, it is 
not unfamiliar to many Englishmen. We con- 
sider that the triumph of the American revolt 
against George III. was a vindication of the 
essentially English idea of democratic self- 
government, and we believe that we have ben- 
efited by it almost as much as the Americans. 
It taught us a lesson which made the British 
Colonial Empire a possibility—W. T. Stead. 


Love of Country. (747) 
If love were the offspring of merit, then 
patriotism would find no difficulty in showing 
why a country is worth loving. But the Rus- 
sian loves a land that has no freedom; the 
Spaniard, like the Irishman, loves a country 
that has no prosperity; the Chinaman loves a 
land that has no inspiration; the Eskimo loves 
a land that has for others no natural beauty. 
Men of each of these nationalities love their 
home land apparently for no other reason than 
because it is their own. 2 
So long as being born in a country. makes its 
patriots, there will be no better reason to give. 


If patriots would make their country,—if the 
people would all help to make their country 
better worth loving,—the word patriotism 
would not sometimes mean so little. 

It is poorly worth the name if it implies no 
more than the habit of association that at- 
taches the savage to his hunting-ground or 
brings back an exiled cat to its wonted garret. 
True patriotism is something more than blind 
instinct. 

Neither is it a partisanship or a worship. It 
has been said there is no such thing as a 
Turkish patriot. The Turk is first and last a 
Mohammedan. . 

Nor is patriotism a mere sentiment. It is a 
principle of duty; and it becomes more ben- 
eficent as it grows more enlightened. That 
will be when patriots cease to cry “Our 
country, right or wrong!” and insist that its 
public life and its politics shall have nothing 
in them of which they need feel ashamed. 


Practical Patriotism. (748) 

One of the best ways of making your patriot- 
ism count is by writing letters of praise and 
hearty approval to public men that have shown 
conspicuous courage and devotion to the right. 


Test of Patriotism. (749) 
Any person who would defraud the nation 
by evading customs duties, by shirking publfic 
tasks, by falsely representing his liabiJities to 
taxes, or by rendering less than full market 
value in every transaction with the govern- 
ment, must be enrolled somewhere outside of 
the rank of patriots. 


A Memorable Fourth. (750) 

Our country has met a great loss in the 
death, in April, of General Fred D. Grant. He 
was a patriot, soldier and notable helper in the 
cause of temperance. Speaking of the most 
notable Fourth of July he ever saw, he once 
said: “My greatest celebration of Independence 
Day occurred when a boy of thirteen at the 
surrender of Vicksburg. I had gone with my 
father, who on the afternoon of July 3 held a 
conference with General Pemberton within 
a few hundred feet of the rebel lines, and I 
was deeply impressed with the solemnity of 
it all. But the spectacle of the surrender on 
the following day was a scene that cannot be 
adequately described. 

“During the siege there had been a good 
deal of friendly sparring between the soldiers 
of the two armies on picket and where the 
lines were close together. All rebels were 
dubbed “Johnnies,” all Union troops called 
‘Yanks.’ Often ‘Johnny would call, ‘Well, 
Yank, when are you coming into town?’ The 
reply was sometimes, ‘We propose to cele- 
brate the Fourth of July there.’ Sometimes it 
would be ‘We always treat our prisoners with 
kindness and do not want to hurt them,’ or, 
We are holding you as prisoners of war while 
you are feeding yourselves.’ 

“The Vicksburg paper which we received reg- 
ularly through the courtesy of the rebel pick- 
ets, said prior to the Fourth, in speaking of 
the ‘Yankee’ boast that they would take din- 
ner in Vicksburg that day, that the best recipe 
for cooking a rabbit was ‘First catch your rab- 
bit. The paper was printed on the plain side 


* ; 
| 
of wall paper and the last number was issue 
on the Fourth, announcing that we had ‘caugk 
our rabbit.’ ; a 

“According to agreement, white flags wer 
displayed along the lines to prevent unnott 
fied troops from firing. At the appointed hou 
the garrison of Vicksburg, colors flying 
marched out of their works and formed line 1 
front, stacked arms and marched back in goo: 
order. Our whole army present witnessed thi 
scene without cheering. Logan’s division wa: 
the first to march in, and the flag of one « 
the regiments of his division was the first t 
float over the courthouse. Our soldiers wer 
no sooner inside the lines than the two armieé 
began to fraternize. Our men had had fu 
rations from the time the siege began to th 
close. The enemy had been suffering towar 
the last, and I saw our men taking bread fror 
their haversacks and giving it to the enem 
they had so recently been engaged in starvin 
out. It was certainly the most impressiv 
Fourth of July I ever spent, although it wa 
not the most joyous one.” 


Standard for Patriotism. (751 
A hostess of Mr. Jacob Riis once asked hir 
how, when he was only a reporter, he so re 
ported the crimes of lower New York as t 
rouse the city to reform the shocking cond 
tions there. The philanthropic reporter hes 
tated, gave one or two possible reasons, the 
added, “And then, you know, I am a Christiaz 
and when a Christian sees a wrong, he mu: 
do his utmost to right that wrong.” That is 
good standard for patriotism. ; 


Give a Cheer. (752 
One of the pipers in Wellington’s army < 
the beginning of an important engagement, re 
ceived a severe wound “in his thigh. Disré 
garding the pain, however, he refused to b 
removed from the scene of conflict, but sat o 
a bank playing patriotic airs during the r 
mainder of the battle. Most women are n¢ 
voters, but they can at least cheer those wh 
are in the thick of the fight. 


America Forever! 

We cry “America forever!” 
of an America shall it be? 
creeping into the language. Chief among the 
is “graft.’ And when it applies to men | 
high places it strikes most ominously on tl 
ear. 

The old Independence bell sounded for 
notes of freedom, justice and loyalty. Lo 
alty to the right. Would God that our Ind 
pendence Day might appeal to the hearts | 
men, forcing them to a regard and pursuan 
of such principles as make for the glory a1 
upbuilding of the fairest nation of the eart 


(754 
but what kin 
Strange words a: 


Prayer and Patriotism. (75 

True patriotism puts prayer for one’s cou 
try above every other agency for its progre 
and protection. God is the God of natior 
“He putteth down one and setteth up anot 
er.” If we would celebrate wisely our n 
tional Independence Day, earnest prayer f 
our country and for all who rule over us w 
fill a large portion of our time and thoug 
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or that day. Try this method of celebrating 
i! e “Glorious Fourth” this year, and you will 
nd that patriotism is close akin to religion. 


_ Patriotism from Pure Purpose. 
2 Patriotism may be used as a cloak for con- 
eects Selfishness | and rascality. Samuel 
eee nson’s observations led him to say that 

sometimes “patriotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel.” Patriotism must spring from pure 
purpose, else it is perverted easily into dema- 
| goguery. 
- 


(756) 


else a nation may produce, if it does not pro- 


—s < : 
duce high-minded, manly, moral men, it is 
“well on its way to decadence and death. 


of a Declaration of Inde- 
‘ pendence. 758 
i e The Declaration of Independence is aca 
“considered as a political document. Such it 
it, but not exclusively so. It is the charter 
‘| of civic liberties, and more, for the underlying 
“i principles have a deep religious significance, 
‘Which though usually overlooked are of im- 
‘portance nevertheless. Because they are at 
once the sure foundation and the strong bul- 
-wark of our free American institutions, it is 
‘fitting that the day on which the Declaration 
: Independence was solemnly published to 
e world, should be observed with expressions 
of intelligent patriotism and religious expres- 
ion. It is not only a time for national rejoic. 
ing, for parades, for the display of the Stars 
‘and Stripes, for patriotic music and eloquent 
‘orators and brilliant pyrotechnic displays; but 
our demonstrations of joy are to stop at this 
| ey fail to interpret fully the spirit in which 
‘| Our liberties were born. In speaking of this 
»very point, John Quincy Adams wrote his 
wife shortly after the Declaration was made, 
am inclined to believe this day will be cele- 
‘brated by succeeding generations as the great 
“American festival. It ought to be commemo- 
ated as the day of deliverance by solemn acts 
sf worship to Almighty God.”—Rev. S. T. 
Willis. 


Religious Spirit 


a The Passing of the Boss. (759) 
ee In many cities and towns the capable anu 
| tespectable part of the population leaves poli- 
| tics to the professional politician. The party 
sonvention of city or town is made up ot a 
certain number of delegates who meet and 
"| MOminate the candidates for office in the local 
“government. Until very recently, and in some 
‘places even to-day, the local bosses decide who 
‘should be delegates, and they appointed those 
“| that would vote for the men they wished to 
“put into office. Thus the bosses controlled 
he city. If anyone wanted an office, he hau 
© go to the bosses. If a corporation wished a 
franchise,—gas, water, or street-car,—it could 
‘get it only by arrangement with the bosses. 
j*This system is dying because Christian men 
‘are refusing to allow the bosses to rule. It is 
eing killed by increase of interest in local 
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affairs. The bosses can be voted down and 
out, and this is the duty of every Christian. 


(760) 
the heart 


Patriotism Briefs. 

Patriotism is matter more of 
than of the head. 

It is a happy thing for us that in our own 
land head finds so many reasons for heart- 
love. 

Genuine patriotism sees and acknowledges 
the faults of native land and honesty seeks 
the remedy. 

There is no true patriotism without religion. 
The memory of the fathers demands our wor- 
ship of our father’s God. 

Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
lie in obedience to the law of God. 

No law, no liberty. License is self-slavery. 
Godlessness is spiritual death. 

The nation’s worst enemy may be itself; 
its best defence is its righteousness and humil- 
ity. : 

The divine purpose in the world has been 
wrought out through the nations. To seek 
and to fulfill that purpose secures the nation’s 
glory; to miss or oppose it, will grind the na- 
tion to powder. 

Patriotism cannot be for itself alone; it must 
make the nation the helper and friend of ail 
mankind; its flag must mean peace, not war; 
its daily toil must mean brotherhood; its 
ships must bear gifts to all the world. : 

The patriot’s highest loyalty is to the King 
of kings. He who loves God will love his 
brother also. 


“Tl] fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
When wealth accumulates and men decay. 


Happy is that people whose God is Jehovah. 
= eveliqaie COU, 


DELIVERED FROM BEING SPOILED. 

The late Bishop Potter told the following story 
about himself. ‘When one has lived for years 1n 
America without any special title in ordinary 
conversation,” says the bishop, “it is not easy to 
become accustomed to being hailed as ‘my lord’ 
whenever any service is rendered. | During my 
various trips to Europe I found it impossible to 
vo anywhere or do anything without being 
‘lorded’ right and left. At last I was in a fair 
way of being spoiled, when a little occurrence 
mercifully delivered me. I had reached home 
after a run abroad, and while descending the 
eang-plank met a friend, an old vestryman of 
mine. He was hurrying on board to receive his 
wife and daughters. Pausing midway up the 
plank he grasped my hand and shouted : 

“Why, hello, Bish! How are you?’” 


It is not always true that, if not going for- 
ward, we must be going backward. This 1s 
an adage for fair weather only. In a time of 
storm there is such a thing as standing still, 
and then to do even so much is a great achieve- 
ment.—Bruce. 


The best part of health is a fine disposition, 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


Vacation 


We have reached the vacation period of tne 
year, in which a very large element of our 
population feels relieved of a considerable part 
of its burden of obligation and lays aside 
much of the load and sense of religious res- 
ponsibility. 

It is a question as to what is demanded of 
one religiously during this vacation period. 
And the question is not to be answered lightly. 
It is very sure that some do answer it lightly. 
Those who have been deterred from regular 
church attendance and regular church work of 
any sort during most of the year, because. it 
was too cold or too stormy or too wet or with 
too much stress of business or social life, will 
now lightly excuse themselves because it 1s 
too hot or too exhausting or because worn 
out by social or business strain, and vacation 
rest is a demand. Those who wish to make 
excuses can make them out of any of the good 
gifts of God’s kind and loving Providence. 


Let it be borne in mind that this summer 
vacation period is for many persons and in 
many parts of the country the most favorable 
time of the year for religious work. Some 
churches and Sabbath Schools do their work 
with extreme difficulty during the winter, in 
country places with poor roads and in moun- 
tainous regions with next to no roads. Let 
the summer time opportunities be welcomed 
and thoroughly improved in all such circum- 
stances. 


SUGGESTIVE TEXTS AND THEMES. ' 
(761 

Vacation, Its Benefits and Dangers. “Then 
they that were scattered abroad went every- 
where preaching the word.” Acts 8:4. 

The Ethics of Holidays. “Come ye your- 
selves apart into a desert place and rest a 
while.” Mark 6:31 

Purpose in Taking a Vacation. 

Some Pleasures in Vacation Time. 
13-15, I. Christians can commune together. 
II. Jesus draws near. III. Have “good re- 
port” of others 

The Spirit in Which We Should View God’s 
Works: Psa. 104:24. Admiring God’s wis- 
dom and riches and goodness. See adaptation 
and design in them. Worship the Designer. 

Work, Then Vacation: Mark 6:30. The 
apostles had been engaged in work for Christ 
that must have taxed their strength and their 
sympathies much as it doubtless delighted 
them. The best preparation for enjoying a 
vacation rest is to have done with one’s might 
work that is worth while. 

Christ’s Consideration: Mark 6:31. Christ 
did not spare himself, but he knew the weak- 
ness of his followers’ flesh, and it was at his 
call only that they sought quiet and rest. He 
was mindful of their need even although 
there was still no lack of opportunity for serv- 
ice, all the more because they were so crowded. 

Serving Others During Vacation: John 4. 
5-10, 25, 26. “As ye go preach.” Speak to 
others as did Jesus by the well in Samaria. 

Vacation Dangers: 1 John 2:15-17. 1. Of 
over-love of the world, 2. Of forgetfulness of 


John 4:36. 
Luke 24: 


God. 3. Of uselessness. : e: | 
Results of a Well-Spent Vacation: Isa. 40 
31. Renewal. 1. Physical. 2. Mental. 3 
Spiritual. | 
Perils of the Summer: “There came a vipe1 
out of the heat.” Acts 28:3. 


The Value of an Eddy in the Stream of Gee 
762, 
“Come ye yourselves apart into a deser 
place and rest awhile” Mark 6:30 
Jesus proclaims the value of an eddy in th 
stream of life. : 


I. There are times when the worker shoule 
forsake the crowds and take to the desert 
when he should let the work go; when h 
should forget that there are people tired an: 
hungry and sick; when he should turn his bac: 
on the throngs of eager; interested, insisten 
needy humanity, and sink himself for awhile 
beyond the reach of publicity, ‘in some seren 
solitude. i ioe = nape 

II. There are occasions when what w 
need is not to be prodded, to be told to b 
more energetic, more diligent and assiduou: 
to rise earlier and work longer and be instar 
in season and out of season; times when we d 
not greatly need a fresh dissertation on th 
charms and virtues of the strenuous life. Go 
knows we have heard enough about “the strez 
uous life.” The trouble with the average lif 
to-day is, it is a little too strenuous. Humar 
ity swarms in ceaseless activities. 

Ill. We need the solitude and quiet of tk 
eddy for rest. One may be so absorbed in-h 
work as to be oblivious of physical exhaustio- 
Christ’s keen eye detected that his disciple 
were weary and he said to them: “You mu 
rest. Your work is important; but just no 
something else is more important. ~Cor 
apart and rest awhile.” It was to be just fc 
‘awhile.” It was not to be permanent. Re 
is not the regular program for life. Work | 
the regular program. But Christ knew tl 
value of a pause in the music of life. FE 
would have these men rest long enough | 
give their worn bodies and weary brains. 
chance to recover; until they could get ther 
selves in hand and make ready for a fre 
campaign. 

People sometimes need rest. We are ma 
of the sort of stuff that gets tired. We a 
not made of iron and stone and steel, but 
flesh and blood, and these are no match f 
machinery in a long race. The failure to o 
serve the need of rest is often accomplish 
by disastrous consequences. | 

IV. There are times when rest is as mu 
a divine command as work; when it is as mu 
one’s duty to quit as to go on; when the pla 
where God wants us is there where there a2 
no tools and no audience; nothing but dess 
and solitude. “Rest awhile!” O thou bless 
human Christ, who didst take our tired a 
weary human nature up into thine own; w 
at Jacob’s well didst rest thyself and by tt 
act didst consecrate all human rest; thou d 
look with tender interest on those who .; 
jaded and worn with toil and dost thrust 
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between them and exacting duties and say to 
the thronging crowds, “Stand back;” to inso- 
dent industry and noisy machinery and roaring 
| tumultuous trade, “Stand back! Give blood 
_-and brain and muscle a chance.”—Rev. James 
a, Vance, D. D. 


ae Take a Long Breath. (763) 
| Vacation should be a time for getting away 
from self as much as possible. The laborer 
(| toiling with his companions, occasionally 
straightens up from his own task.to relieve 
the cramp of his limbs and to take a full 
“breath, as he gazes at his fellows, and for a 
‘moment forgets himself. So with vacation; it 
is a time for straightening up, and taking a 
zlance about us, that we may go at the work 
ain with redoubled zeal. 


: 


Vacation Rest. (764) 
Two painters each painted a picture to illus- 
trate his conception of rest. The first chose 
for his scene a still, lone lake among far-off 
mountains. The second threw on his canvas 
a thundering waterfall, with a fragile birch 
| tree bending over the foam; at the fork of a 
| branch, almost wet with the cataract’s spray, 
‘a robin sat on his nést. The first was only 
Stagnation: the last was Rest. For in rest 
there are always two elements—tranquillity and 
energy; silence and turbulence; creation and 
‘| destruction; fearfulness and fearlessness. 
Let our vacation be not stagnation, but rest 
with God, rest in God, rest in the midst of the 
‘beauties of nature, the expression of God’s 
‘love of beauty and his goodness and power. 


Out of the Valley. (765) 
- “T found the air so different,” said a pedes- 
rian, “when I changed and walked on the road 
ong the top of the hill, instead of by the road 
the valley below. It was so much more 
xhilarating. I could speed along with half 
the sense of weariness.” Is not that the ay 
{| with many Christians? Some travel always by 
the valley road, and miss the joys and privi- 
leges of the few who journey on the crest o1 


4 hills. 

The Tranquillity of Faith. (766) 
A Swiss martyr turned to the judge who 
d condemned him to be burned at the stake 
d said, “Sir, I have one last request. | 
“your hand on my heart first, and then lay it on 
your own, and tell the people which beats the 
nore violently.” He died amid the flames, se- 
eure and tranquil. A ; 
It is another sort of tranquility we get in a 
vacation, and yet it may be akin to this. A 
vacation well spent will minister to faith and 
onfidence and peace with God and peace in 


A Good Summer. : (767) 
~ Some people ride all through the journey ot 
life with their backs to the horses’ heads. They 


w, and no } 
mmers are nothing to what they used to be. 


This brings a kind of paralyzing chill over the 
life, and petrifies the natural springs of joy 
that should be ever leaping up to meet the 
fresh new mercies that the days keep bringing. 


The Abuse of Vacations. (768) 
A real and effective vacation should be, first 
of all, a rest. Change of scene, fresh air, sea- — 
bathing, and the like, are all excellent in mod- 
eration and with proper precautions. Some ot 
them, however, and this is especially true ot 
bathing, require a good deal of caution. For 
those that are used to it and can stand it sea- 
bathing may prove an excellent thing. It can, 
and does, injure and even kill those that are 
not used to it, even though they may have 
been so in their younger days. : ae 
Carelessness in diet, excesses in eating, and 
various other factors, due to carelessness and 
ignorance of proper hygiene, tend to make 


- vacations sources of danger rather than of 


help. If, when about to take a vacation, you 
will study your real needs, instead of the fash: 
ions and the alluring catalogues and pamph- 
lets of summer resorts, you will be far more 
likely to return from the vacation stronger and 
better than when you went away.—Ernest F. 
Robinson, M. D. 


God’s Out-Of-Doors. (769) 

Thank your Father in heaven every day 
that you have two legs and two eyes and two 
ears! Thank him every day that he has made 
this world so marvelous in color and fragrance 
and motion and music and ever-varying forms. 
In your nightly prayers of thanksgiving never 
forget the sunshine and the clouds, the oak 
leaves and the wintergreen, the shimmer of 
waves and the shadows of the woods. . 

The good of outdoors is everywhere. To 
find it you need only open your window and 
stick your head through its frame. To be sur- 
rounded by it you need only go forth into any 
street, even in the slums. It is not reserved 
for automobile parties and the owners of sea- 
shore palaces. It is for all that can see and 
feel and wonder. : 

Place among the adopted commandments of. 
daily life the rule that you will spend at least 
an hour of each day under the open sky. This 
will mean health of soul no less than of body, 
—Christian Endeavor World. 


A Good Vacation. (771) 


It is told of Von Moltke, the great German 
field marshall, that shortly before the Franco- 
Prussian war, he asked the emperor for a leave 
of absence, ostensibly because he needed rest. 
It was granted and Von Moltke disappeared 
for a time. It was learned later that he had 
spent the time in studying the French fortifi- 
cations, and this knowledge proved most valu- 
able in the war which came soon after. 

Christians especially must remember one 
thing about vacation: There is no vacation 
from Christian conduct. Going away from 
home should not mean going away from Christ 
and the church. When the disciples ‘were bid- 
den to go apart into a desert place to rest the 
Master went with them, and so may we take 
him with us as we seek proper recreation. 
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Prayer Meeting Department 


LIBERTY THROUGHOUT ALL THE LAND. 
Lev. 25:10-19. 

God's possibilities in America. 

Homiletic Hints. : 

I. To attain true liberty we must know what 
it is, “He does not deserve to be free who will 
not inform himself of what that freedom con- 
sists.” The state through its public schoois 
with government in action to furnish concrete 
examples is teaching what we think liberty 
means. 

II. You cannot have civil liberty without 
spiritual liberty. This means obedience to the 
laws of God, the love for God and man that ful- 
fills the law. Liberty is not license. 

Ill. All must have liberty, or there is liberty 
for none. One man’s wrong-doing infringes on 
another’s right. 


Suggestive Ways of Working. 
Start a class to teach foreigners how to read, 
that you may teach them Christian citizenship. 
; : Thoughts on The Theme. 
Prejudices are among the most stubborn of 
realities. Whithersoever we turn we encounter 
them. Men are born with prejudices, men ac- 
quire prejudices, men have prejudices thrust 
upon them. Prejudices are usually unreason- 
able, and for the very reason of their unreasor 
are so difficult to counteract and eradicate. The 
old doggerel, “I do not like you, Dr. Fell, the 
reason why I cannot tell,” expresses in homely 
fashion the gist of the whole matter. As edu- 
cators, and notably as religious educators, we 
have no duty greater than this, to eradicate 
from our charges all hatred and prejudice. Cer- 
tain to my mind it is that they must disappear 
if the American ideal is ever to be realized.— 
Rabbi David Philipson, D. D. 
_ 1 know there is a God and that he hates in- 
justice and slavery. I see the storm coming and 
I know that his hand is in it. If he hasa place 
and work for me—and I think he has—TI believe 
I am ready. I am nothing, but truth is every- 
thing. I know I am right because I know that 
liberty is right, for Christ teaches it, and Christ 
is God.—Abraham Lincoln. 
Thomas Jefferson, conversing on a quiet Sab- 
bath at Monticello with Daniel Webster, said 
to him, “The Sunday Schools present the only 
legitimate means under the constitution of avoid- 
ing the rock on which the French Republic was 
wrecked.” Thomas Jefferson was not a fanatic 
and was not commonly considered an extremist. 
Rise, O America, rise in thy splendor, 
Lead forth the nations to war against war; 
Stand for the highest, be Freedom’s defender 
Brotherhood, justice and peace evermore.” ; 
Caen ‘ ae Melting Pot, 
1erica is God’s crucible, the great melting 
pot where all the races of ure, are Pees 
ing. Here you stand, good folk, think I, when I 
see them at Ellis Island, here you stand in your 
fifty groups, with your fifty languages and his- 
tories, and your fifty blood hatreds and rival- 
ries. But you won’t be long like that, brothers 
for these are the fires of God you’ve come to. 
these are the fires of God. A fig for your feuds 
and vendettas! Germans and Frenchmen, Irish- 
men Ss Sa Pe abn acca Jews and Russians—into 
ucible with you all! is i 
gongricany <1, Caner Sar bees ge gba 
owing Evil Among Immigrants—The H 
In America the immigrant is usually eieroWrat 
ed py every kind of evil and wholly cut off from 
every influence for good. His moral sense is 
shocked and outraged; for because he does not 
understand and speak English, he is thought to 
know nothing and 1s treated very much as the 
mule, What English he earliest learns, is usu- 
ally profanity and obscenity. He is preyed upon 
by the extortioner and grafter; he is despoiled 
by the liquor seller; petty officers of the law 
ay traps to get him in their clutches for the 
fines they can collect, until he feels much as a 
Hungarian miner expressed it to me not longs 
ago, “Me might as well be in Russia itself as in 
American mining town.” To the great majority 
of people they are nothing but “Hunkies” anu 
Dagoes, with few rights we should respect 
and with no social, religious, or civic conscious- 
ness to satisfy. Yet these people are building 
our railroads, making our steel, and mining the 


coal that furnishes power for factories and hes 
and light for our homes. Day by day they off 
themselves afresh a living sacrifice to our con 
fort, our prosperity, or our cupidity. Their chi 
dren are to be a large part of our future cit 
zenship. Already in many places they outnun 
ber Americans. Many have come to us with < 
lofty purpose and as holy resolve as did tl 
Pilgrim Fathers and with even greater courag 
—Rev. C. L. McKee, in United Presbyterian. — 

“A child is scolded for using the America 
language, and the grandmother receives the su 
prising reply, “Talk Dago! You just bet I ain 
You go back and sit down.’ 

“Hear that boy who has been spanked by h 
Austrian father. Listen! ‘I wouldn’t mind tl 
lickin,’ he sobbed resentfully, ‘but I hate to ] 
licked by one of these immigrants.’ What pov 
ers shall take that child and make him a usef 
American citizen? Shall we turn to the se 
tlement worker, and find in the settlement tl 
melting-pot? Where shall we find it? Tig 
faith of Jesus Christ. There you have it. God 
crucible into which these races must be throw 
that out of it there may come that splendid ty) 
of Christian faith, which was found in the pi 
grims of old, and in Abraham, the first imm 
grant.’—Rey. Harold Cooper. 


Illustrations. 
Selfish. 

There are .always small-souled people wi 
look upon the world with greedy eyes to S 
what they can get out of it. A young Ne 
Yorker was in North Carolina when Fort Sur 
ter was fired upon. His father excitedly tel 
graphed to him, “Civil war has begun!” “Then 
reflected the youth, “turpentine will go up 
He spent all of his spare money in buying tu 
pentine, sent the supply North, kept it for tv 
years, and thus laid the foundation for a mone 
making career. .It was smart, but it showed 
narrow point of view. Whether it be war 
peace, a broad-minded man will think more 
the country’s destiny and of his personal du 
than of turpentine.—N. Y. Observer. 


Faith in God. 

It sometimes seems to me that we look ups 
life as one might look upon a chessboard 
which the pieces played the game _ themselve 
Now it is a knight, now it is a castle, now it 
a pawn, now it is a bishop, now it is a kit 
that moves; and why they move back and fort 
and what the end of it all will be, we are pu 
zled to determine. But these great historians 
the past saw God’s hand on the chessmen, sa 
him moving them, and knew that at the et! 
white would checkmate black, and sweep t 
black off from the conquered board.—Lym; 
Abbott. 


GOD’S PURPOSE FOR BELIEVERS. 
Eph. 4:11-15. | 

A service that shall bring knowledge, grow 

unity. 
Homiletie Hints. 

I. We can learn to love by helping ea 
other. When we work for one common mas 
for a common purpose we come to understa 
each other better. It is God’s way that 
should get our knowledge of life through se 
ice. 

Il. The unity of spirit which binds every 
liever in union with every other spiritual m| 
is manifested in love. And this is a unity he 
bound to keep. Sons of God may no more qué 
rel than the kingdom of heaven can be divide 

Ill. Knowledge of Jesus, the Son of Gé 
is the way we attain to his stature, the perfé 
manhood, a knowledge that is worth while- 
working knowledge. 

Suggestive Ways of Working. 

Federation of small churches into one cent} 

church in small villages and towns. 


Thoughts on The Theme. | 

In this world nothing is isolated and inc 
pendent, all nature is one whole, governed 
one purpose, no life is outside the plan whi 
comprehends the whole; every life contribu’ 
something to the fulfillment of the great p\ 
pose all are to serve. Our Lord tells us tl 
this purpose is in the mind of God, and that 


SQ? 


dges us by our fulfillment or non fulfillment 

. “ . 7. o 
his A720) ame bat proportion as we accept his Brae 
of the connection of our life with God's plan 
shall we resemble him in the utility and perma- 
nent result of all we do.—Marcus Dods, D. D 


og United. 


churches.—The Gospel 


men may have formed, it is certain that the 
jf conception entertained by our Lord was that the 
Christian church should be a body of men and 
) Women who had-learned to love God and his 
a | Spirit and his Son with all their hearts and 
minds and soul and strength, and one another 
} better than they loved themselves. Our Lord 
_ gave himself, through his short life, to the work- 
i ing out of this ideal. He gathered around him 
Y 3 little company of men whom he loved with a 
yh great love, whom he sought to teach what love 
yg was by revealing to them a new kind of love in 

-himself. He hoped to persuade these men to 
love one another with the same love wherewith 
he himself loved them. 


In some measure the early church learned this 
4) lesson. As the heathen world looked on, ‘“Be- 
wm hold,” they said, “how these Christians love one 
4) another.’’—Robert Speer, 


Illustrations. 
A Christian Usher, 


__ A young business man had met with misfor- 
é tune; a terrific storm had broke on his head and 
y( his soul was very bitter. It was a not uncom- 
mon bitterness. The friends of prosperous days 
? turned cold faces, so it seemed in his bitterness; 
jf even the church lost its hold and the beaten man 
4) faced the darkness of despair. Thoughts of the 
jp young wife, though so brave in the midst of 
i} adversity, served only to embitter the harassed 
<} man, ' 
And then, a good influence winged straight 
“/ from the heart of God, suggested another church. 
i And the man decided to try it. He went and re- 
iw turned; but with a test in his mind. For on the 
first visit he had spied an old business acquaint- 
ance acting as an usher. Upon this man the 
test was to be made. If he welcomed the dls- 
couraged visitor, then there might be something 
i) in Christianity after all. So on the fateful Sun- 
day night the two, man and wife, made their at- 
tack. They deliberately presented themselves at 
4) the church door where the usher stood. And, 
} wonder of wonders, the usher smiled, proffered 
{ his hand, conducted them to a desirable seat and 
} the deed was done. A soul was redeemed from 
_ its bitterness. 

Much followed—a tactful pastor worked, oth- 
| ers helped and a man and his wife were won to 
} the church. Of that man’s future usefulness to 
| 


the kingdom, more than ordinarily great, this is 
fot the story. We only chronicle the usher’s 
pe service. May some other be stimulated to like 
‘use of his office. Such may truly say with one 
‘of old: “I had rather be a door-keeper in the 
house of the Lord.”—Baptist Commonwealth. 


S A True Teacher. 

“A consecrated teacher of the truth may find 

} @ willing audience almost anywhere.” <A godly 
Woman has recently written us her experience 
as she made this truth her daily motto. On a 
rainy Sabbath morning, being prevented from 

| | aa to Sabbath school, she found, an oppor- 

|. tunity at hand to teach God’s word to the serv- 
ants as they were eating their breakfast in the 
_kitchen.—The Observer. 
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A SONG OF THE REDEEMED, 
1 Psa. 107 5) Rev. 279-17. 
Power of song in worship. 
Homiletic Hints, 
_A song of thanksgiving. I. For deliverance 
in time of special need, perils by land and sea, 
anxiety, death. 

Il. For loving kindness of God manifest in 
commonplace providences of life which cause us 
distress. 

Ill. . Praise is worship. 

Suggestive Ways of Working. 

Special providences of God in the history of 
our church showing the way he has led and his 
loving kindness. 

Thoughts on The Theme, 

Whoever trusts God through times of trouble 
will finally come to triumph and praise. ‘The 
“Redeemed” who follow God have fortunes that 
differ outwardly, but their inner life is identical. 

The New Song. 

We are reminded of the great company stand- 
ing upon Mount Zion, before the throne, wor- 
shipping the Lamb with praise and honor and 
blessing, and the harpers are there harping 
with their harps—men, whose lives have been 
strung and drawn by the tension of suffering, 
until they have emitted in the blows of martyr- 
dom the song of praise acceptable before God. 
Today they sing a new song. It is the song of 
infant wailing; an inarticulate cry. The new 
song of Christianity, which Stoic and Epicurean 
had failed to learn; the dignity, the force, the 
power of simple suffering.—W. C. E. Newbolt. 

Battle of Hymns. 

The first systematic attempt at writing Chris- 
tian hymns dates back to the fourth century 
A. D., when there lived in Mesopotamia two 
false teachers who denied the resurrection of the 
human body and the reality of Jesus Christ. 
They put their heresies into 150 hymns, in pro- 
fane rivalry of David’s psalms, set them to at- 
tractive tunes, and caught the ears of the mul- 
titude everywhere. At this critical moment 
Ephraem Syrus, deacon in the good old ortho- 
dox church at Edessa, appeared on the scene, 
set himself to writing 150 hymns on the life ot 
the Master, borrowed the very tunes of his 
rivals, and trained choirs of virgins to sing them 
in the churches, on the streets, and in public 
squares, himself standing in the midst and lead- 
ing the singing hosts ‘until the whole city was 
gathered to him and the party of the adversary 
was put to shame.” 

Singing Lives. 
Our lives are songs; 
God writes the words, 
And we set them to music at leisure; 
And the song is sad 
Or the song is glad 
And we choose to fashion the measure. 


We must write the song, 

Whatever the words, 
Whatever its rhyme or meter; 

And if it is sad, 

We must make it glad; 


And if sweet, we must make it sweeter. 
—Round Table. 


Musie for Babes and Aged, 

Music is the nearest at hand, the most orderly, 
the most delicate and the most perfect of all 
bodily pleasures; it is also the only one which 
is equally helpful to all the ages of man; help- 
ful from the nurse’s song to her infant—to the 
music, unheard of others, which often, if not 
most frequently, haunts the deathbed of pure 
and innocent spirits——Ruskin. 

Keep on Singing. : 

Don’t let the song go out of your life; ‘ 
Though your voice may have lost its trill, 
Though the tremulous note should die in the 

throat, 

Let it sing in your spirit still. 


There is never a pain that hides not some gain, 

And never a cup of rue 
So bitter to sup, but that in the cup 

Lurks a measure of sweetness, too. 

Illustrations. 
Harmony from Discord. 

A visitor to Amsterdam, wishing to hear the 
wonderful music of the chimes of St. Nicholas, 
went up into the tower of the church to hear 
them. There he found a main with wooden 
gloves on his hands pounding a keyboard. All 


he could hear was the clanging of the keys, and 
the deafening noise of the bells overhead. To 
his ear there was no music, yet all the while 
there floated out over the city the most entranc-~ 
ing music. Many lives to those who dwell close 
beside them seem to make no music; they pour 
’ out their strength in hard toil; they are shut 
up in narrow spheres; they dwell amid the noise 
and clatter of common task work; they think 
themselves that they are not of any use, that 
no blessing goes out from their lives; they 
never dream that sweet music is made any- 
where in the world by their noisy hammering. 
What a Song Did. : 

A Scottish youth learned with a pious mother 
to sing the old psalms that were then as house- 
hold words to them in the kirk and by the fire- 
side. When he had grown up he wandered away 
from his native country, was taken captive by 
the Turks, and made a slave in one of the Bar- 
bary States. But he never forgot the songs of 
Zion, although he sang them in a strange land 
and to heathen ears, 

One night he was solacing himself in this man- 
ner when the attention of some sailors on board 
of an English man-of-war was directed to the 
familiar tune of “Old Hundred” as it came float- 
ing over the moonlit waves. 

At once they surmised the truth that one of 
their countrymen was languishing away his life 
as a captive. Quickly arming themselves, they 
manned a boat and lost no time in effecting his 
release. What joy to him after eighteen long 
years passed in slavery! and is it strange that 
he ever afterwards cherished the glorious tune 
of “Old Hundred?”’—Selected. 


AN UNTROUBLED MIND. 
Matt. 6:25-34; John 14:27; John 16:33. 
Homiletie Hints. 

Sources of confidence and quiet. I. God’s 
premives, over 3,000 in his word which cannot 
ail. 

II. His daily provision for all living creatures 

Ill. It is necessary that we do our part in 
order that he may do his. 

IV. Christ will overcome the difficulties and 
give us peace, 

Suggestive Ways of Working. 

Write down all the things you are worrying 
about, put the list away. Look over it in a few 
weeks and see how many were worth while. 

Thoughts on The Theme. 

What is the secret of a strong heart? A strong 
heart is usually found through some of the va- 
rious ways of “waiting on the Lord.” For ex- 
ample, in spiritual meditation. While we muse, 
the fire burns. Many Christians are weak ot 
heart and of purpose in these days because they 
live in such a hurry and do not take time for 
Spiritual thoughtfulness. 

We need more “quiet hours,” when we may 
receive grace and strength from God. Mighty 
men of faith Ue eucuare Baxter and John Bun- 
yan were men of much spiritual meditation.— 
G. B. F. Hallock, D. D. s es 

If we accept patiently and trustingly what 
comes to us from God, there comes with it an in- 
ward strength and peace. What we have to add 
on our part is trust, submission, fidelity. Let 
us be loyal to our work, whatever it is; what- 
ever our hands find to do, let us do it with our 
might. Let us forget the things behind—disap- 
pointment, sorrow, the unkindness of others 
remorse over ourselves. Leave them behind ana 
reach out to things before—to deeper knowledge 
larger usefulness, purer love.- And so, while the 
outward man perishes, the inward man is re- 
newed day by day.—James Freeman Clarke. 

; The. Robin’s Sermon, 

Martin Luther, in his autobiography, says: “I 
have one preacher that I love better than any 
other on earth; it is my little tame robin, wha 
preaches to me daily. I put his crumbs upon 
my window-sill, especially at night. He hops 
onto the window-sill when he wants his sup- 
ply, and takes as much as he desires for his 
need. From thence he always hops to a little 
tree near by, and lifts his voice to God and 
sings his carol of praise and gratitude, tucks 
his little head under his wing, and goes fast to 
sleep, Pc aeyes poe row to look after itself 

st preacher tha ae 
H. W. Webb-Peploe. O42 heve on coal 
High Standards, 


“Aren’t your high standards sometimes a 


strain?’ was asked of a man who was maki 
an effort to move toward high standards. i 4 
“No, indeed,” was the sheng reply, it’s > 
andards that make the strain. | 
erations who are closest to God show the lea 
strain in their lives. The only real strain com) 
in the tug of pulling away from God. The mo) 
nearly we get into oneness with him and ¢ 
will, the more completely we have God and t 
universe working with us instead of against u 
It is the way of the transgressor that is nar 
Christ’s yoke is easy and the only strain-easir 
harness we can ever wear. 
LIGHT BEARERS. 
Matt. 5:14-16; John 8:12; Prov. 24:20; Matt. 6:2 
Homiletic Hints. . 
Lighted Lamps. Every one of us should haz 
a lamp, or rather be a lamp, to shine out in 
the darkness of the world. A lamp to give lig 
roperly must be: 
sf ag eons Lighted by another; cannot lig 
itself, no more than it can make itself. On 
God can light us. Teachers can polish the ve 


sel. : 

TI. Set, Not under a bushel; prominent plac 
Sheltered or may be blown out. Set so as 
shine for useful purposes. . 

III. Fed, continually day by day; with prop 
oil in the proper way. Only God has the oil 
grace which will keep the light burning. ; 

IV. Trimmed. Cutting off what would hi 
der the brightness of the bame. Careful tril 
ming and constant feeding needful to brig 
shining.—W. M. Taylor. 

Suggestive Ways of Working. . 

See that God’s house is well lighted—and t 
streets leading to it. 

Thoughts on The Theme. 
Light-houses, ; 

Christians are set as beacons in the wor 
Some of them are comparable to tall and grac 
ful lighthouses equipped with the finest la 
terns, while others may be but_ lower ligh 
along the shore. All are expected to shine f 
God, and to maintain their position as long” 
their lives are spared. If the light burns di 
even if it does not go out altogether, it is sh 
forth upon the world from a lower moral plar 
and so misleads into ruin those who have be 
accustomed to look to the example of chur 
members for. spiritual guidance. — Southe 
Churchman. 

Reflection. | 

The headlight of an engine is a small lan 
backed and set forth by a burnished reflect 
Then it casts forth its brightness, pointing o 
and illuminating the way for the speeding tra 
elers. Your lamp may not be large, but if y 
will put behind and about it the burnished 1 
flector of a consistent, consecrated life it m 
shine forth into the darkness, guiding hurryi: 
pilgrims safely through the  night.-—Bish 
Fowler. 

Candle. 

There is need of the tiniest candle 
As well as the garish sun; 

The humblest deed is ennobled 
When it is worthily done. 

You may never be called to brighten 
The darkened regions afar; 

So fill for the day your mission, 
By shining just where you are. 

Illustrations. 
Let Your Light Shine Right. 

When the master of a ship that went ashc 
on the coast of Java was called to account 1 
the disaster, he gave as an excuse that the be 
con on shore had settled several feet in t 
sand, so that it did not register the height fr 
the sea ascribed to it. Mislead by the elevati 
of the light, the skipper substituted its indi 
tions for those of another light and so we 
ashore. The beacon was at fault, not the sk 
per. 

The Faithful Candle. 

A mother heard her child cough in the nfs 
and knew she was ill so she arose and turned. 
the button, but no light came; something y 
wrong with the electricity. 

She tried to light a lamp but the maid had f 
gotten to put oil in it and it would not bu 
Then she remembered a small candle, and str 
ing another match, quickly lighted it. Only 
tiny flame, but it furnished light enough to f 
medicine and bring relief to the _ suffere1 
Abridged from Kindergarten Stories. 
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_ July brings us into the midst of warm weather 
with all the problems and troubles of mid-sum- 
Mer institutional religion. We must meet the 
issues, every one, and conquer them, The Ex: 
positor seeks to help the busy pastor do this 
very thing. We hope the conditions under 
hich you labor are congenial and conducive to 
uccess, — 
- * * * 
__As pastors we ought to make as much as pos- 
sible out of the 4th of July. This year Sunday, 
June 30th or July 7th, will be celebrated in some 
‘Way as the day for the observance of the re- 
igious aspect of patriotism. Preparations 
‘should be made for elaborate decoration with 
bunting and flowers and patriotic hymns. 
Churches that have Boy Scouts or Boys’ 
Brigades may plan especially for them and give 
he boys something to do. If one is inclined to 
Oo so he may invite the local militia to church 
or a sermon on “Peace” or for a talk on “His- 
-toric Patriotism.’ Much can be said about the 
good done by the United States Army in times 
_ of earthquake, flood, and fire, and in cleaning 
up cities from plagues and pestilence. 
_ We condemn war in the abstract, but we 
should not forget that our soldier boys often 
4 reserve the peace and restore order and save 
life. This is a good time to talk with them 
about it. 


* * * 


_ The editor is much in need of co-operative 
_ assistance from you, brother. We desire to be 
| helpful and suggestive to everyone of our 15,00u 
_ readers and we could do so much more if each 
~ one of you would send us something to help. 
_ Will you not right now address an envelope to 
_#E. A. King, 4 South Sixth, North Yakima, Wash- 
- ington, and put into it some of your printed 
_ matter and mail to us at once? Let us suggest 
that you DO IT NOW! 


TAKING NOTICE OF THE BOY. 
__ The Men and Religion Forward Movement has 
done much to make our men feel the importance 
of boy life. Not long ago our Brotherhood held 
a banquet for the boys. Each man present sat 
' beside a boy and gave him a good time. Later 
when ten of them joined the church the Broth- 
' erhood, by vote, instructed the secretary to senda 
' a letter of congratulation to each boy. 
secretary sent the following: 
“Dear Kenneth: 
“The Brotherhood of our church is very much 
| pleased to know that you have united with the 
‘church. We are doubly pleased because you 
have joined with the Congregational Church, for 
we believe it stands in the front line for the 
best things in the life of our community. 
: “We hold our monthly meetings in the churcn 
social rooms on the second Thursday evening of 
each month at 6:30 o’clock, around a supper 
- table. We would be glad at any time to have 
ou take supper with us. We wish you to feel 
_ that you are welcome. Cordially yours, 
“Secretary.” 
Such action on the part of the men of the 
church in the interest of the boys would result 
in more good than the men may be able to 
realize. 
ILLUSTRATED TALKS FOR CHILDREN. r 
More and more are illustrated talks to chil- 
' dren becoming in demand. We are recelviugs 
inquiries about how to prepare and deliver such 
talks. To answer these questions and assist the 
brethren, we give the following list of good 
books on the subject: 
“Little Ten Minutes,” by Dr. Frank T. Bagley, 
published by Fleming H, Revell Co. | - 
_ “@ive Minute Object Sermons to Children,” by 
Dr. Sylvanus Stall, published by Vir Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia. 


TOPICS FOR MISSIONARY ADDRESSES. 
" ‘he following themes have been used by great 
ee preachers: 


ae 


-METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 
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Our 


,talent and endeavor 


“Expect Great Things from God, Attempt 
Great Things for God,” by William Carey. 


yen Attraction of the Cross,” by John An- 
gell. 


“The Star in the East,” by Claudius Buchanan. 


“The Moral Dignity of the Missionary’ Huter- 
prise,” by Francis Wayland, 

‘The Heroism of Foreign Missions,” by Phil- 
lips Brooks. 

The following texts are suggested as good 
ones for missionary sermons: 

Gene: ING. 9;—luev. XIX, 34° 2 Sam xX XiVvs 24> 
Psa. LXXXVI, 9; Isa. XL, 3; Ezek. XXXIX, 21; 
Mal. I, 11; Matt. XIII, 38; Mark XII, 81; John 
Sx, 121 ;- Luke . EX, -135 Acts -XIll, 473- Roms 3x; 
13-15; 2 Cor, X, 16; Rev. XV, 4. 


A GOOD PLAN FOR THE S. S. PICNIC, 

One church used the following plan last year 
with much success: 

King and Queen Contest. 
Object. 

To elect a King and Queen to preside at our 
Annual Picnic, which will take place some time 
near the middle of June, the exact date and 
place to be decided later. 

Rules and Regulations. 

1. Any member of the Sunday School over 
- oe under .... years of age can be a candi- 

ate. 

2. Any member of the Sunday School can 
nominate a candidate. 

3. Candidates can be nominated any Sunday 
untii contest closes. 

4. No person can nominate more than one 
candidate for King or Queen. 

5. The young man and young lady having 
the largest number of votes will be declared 
elected. 

6. Each pupil will be allowed one vote for 
each Sunday present. 

7. For each new pupil brought, party bring- 
ing new pupil will be allowed five votes; the 
new pupil one vote. 

8. For each pupil who has not been present 
in four weeks, the pupil getting them to come 
back will be allowed two votes. 

How to Nominate. 

Secure a blank from Mr. Alfred, Miss Amy 
Burkett, Miss Minnie Lucar or Mrs. A. C. Bains, 
fill in name of candidate, sign and hand to 
either of the above mentioned parties. 

Counting Votes. 

Each teacher or secretary of class will keep a 
complete list of all candidates, take the votes in 
the class-room (taking votes for King and 
Queen separately) post same opposite the name 
of candidate and report to the school secretary. 

The school secretary will keep a similar list 
and as reports from the classes are turned in 
will post same opposite names of candidates. 

Nominate Your Favorites and Do Your Best 
for Them, 


HOW I DRAW A CROWD IN HOT WEATHER. 


By Rev. Maurice EH, Levit, Laurel, Iowa. 

As I am always an interested reader of the 
department of Methods in Church Work in the 
‘Expositor,’ I will venture to briefly outline my 
efforts in keeping the church alive in’ hot 
weather. About June, hot weather coming on, 
I noticed an alarming decrease of attendance. 
So I did as follows: . 

BHxhorted the men to remove their coats and 
be comfortable, (one cannot concentrate his 
attention on a sermon and be uncomfortably 
warm at the same time). : 

Then scoured the country around for musical 
always to have speciar 
music, (this has proven a big card). 

Have announced I will cut my talks to 10 
minutes on hot nights, (but { cram 10 minutes 
of red hot gospel exhortation in that time). The 
result is that I have a crowd taxing the capacity 
of our church most of the time. 

Lastly, I tell God all about it and rely upon 
His help entirely. That’s my winning point. 
To sum up, coats off, good music, short talks 
and prayer. 
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THE “YOU-MAY-COUNT-ON-ME” PLAN. 

As one enters the First Congregational Church 
of Tacoma, Washington, Rev. H, T. Ford, Di WD, 
pastor, he finds a leather box hanging by the 
door. It is full of cards. Reaching up and tak- 
ing one the recipient finds the following: 


AsaS. S. Teacher 

As a Substitute Teacher 

As a Personal Worker 

As a Member of Orchestra 
As a Worker in Home Dept. 


As a Worker in Primary Dept. --- 
As a Worker for Boys 
Asa Worker for Girls 


NEIGHBORHOGD CHURCH PICNIC ON 
JULY 4TH, 

The following item appeared in the daily 
newspaper a year ago just before the Fourth of 
July. The plan was carried out sucessfully and 
could be worked in hundreds of communities 
throughout the country: 

An open picnic for such residents of the city 
as do not care to spend July Fourth in listening 
to fire crackers or watching for prize fight re- 
turns is to be held by the members of the 
Ahtanum Congregational Church. The church 
members have arranged for a picnic ground at 
the west end of the car line at Wiley City and 
will serve ice cream and such other refresh- 
ments. Anyone who desires may carry a lunch 
basket and join in for the day. It is primarily 
a neighborhood picnic, but the preparations will 
be made for a number of visitors, 


FLOATING CHURCH. 

The following news item appeared in the 
“Spokesman Review” (Spokane), a year ago: 
“Kennewick, Wash., June 21.—In responding to 
an invitation to preach to the people in the lit- 
tle village of Ringold, where there is.no chureh 
building, the Rev. Earle Munger, pastor of the 
Congregational Church of Pasco, has conceived 
the idea of taking his choir, congregation and 
church along with him and at the same time 
combine the features of a Sunday picnic with 
his regular religious services, 

Rev. Mr. Munger was in Kennewick today for 
the purpose of chartering the Open River Trans- 
portation Company’s steamer Inland Empire, 
which for one day will lose its identity as a 
steamboat and be known as the Congregational 
Church of Pasco. The boat will leave Pasco 
early Sunday morning, with minister, pulpit, 


congregation and all on board, for an all-d 
excursion up the river. At Ringold the w 
lagers will be taken aboard and religious ser} 
ices will be conducted as the boat steams on. 

Music, a basket lunch and other picnic fed 
tures will be combined with the regular Sundi 
service. Mr. Munger expects one of the large 
congregations in the history of his pastorate 
Pasco.” Ze 

The event took place according to the abo 
plans and every one reported a helpful, plea 
ant, dignified and profitable day. We have nev 
heard of such a plan before, but this one on tl 
Columbia on one of these intensely oppressii 
summer days in Pasco proved to be of unusu 
value, It is expected that the plan will be nm 
peated this summer. 


PICNICS FOR YOUNG FOLKS, 

That prince of pastors, Rev. Sydney Stror 
D., of Seattle, takes every opportunity 
show special favors to the young folks. On 
recent vacation week he planned daily picnr 
excursions under proper guidance for the ch) 
dren of the community. The newspaper mai 

the following announcement: 


Five picnics in five days is the plan of I 
Sydney Strong, of the Queen Anne Church, f 
school vacation next week. Capable guides ai 
leaders will be in charge, leaving the churc 
at Queen Anne and Galer, every day except Sa 
urday at 9:30 a. m. All the boys and girls | 
Queen Anne hill are invited. Those participatit 
should plan for bringing their own lunch, 


THE WISE USE OF TRACTS. 

Good tracts are silent evangelists. They mu 
be good ones though. For years we avoid 
their use, but after certain experiences wi 
them we have become convinced that they a 
very much worth while. We give the names 
a few as follows: 


“Young Man Don’t Drift,” by Rev. F. B. Mey: 
“Words of Help for Young Girls,” by Rev. 
B. Meyer, published by American Tract Societ 
New York, at 25 cents for one hundred copies. 

“Why You Should Go to Church,” by I 


“Rainsford, published by The Brotherhood of } 
Andrew. 


“Just Enlisted’ (4 pages), address, Re 
Ernest Bourner Allen, D. D., Toledo, Ohio, 1 
for 35 cents. 

“The value of Church Attendance for Yow 


Men,”’ by Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall (2 cents p 
copy). For sale by Rev. C. E. Wyckoff, Irvin 
ton, New Jersey. ‘ 

“The Young Man and His Pastor,” by Dr. Re 
ick, American Tract Society. : 

“The Gift of Giving,” by S. S. Walz, D. 
Louisville, Ky. (20 pages). 

“The Fight for Character,’ by President H. 
King. For sale by E, J. Goodrich, Oberlin, Oh 
(39 pages, 10 cents.) 


THE OPEN DOOR. 

Joseph E. Bauman, the “Church Printer,” ! 
East Girard Ave., Philadelphia, has gotten « 
a unique advertising device. It consists of 
card, when fully extended, 6%x4 inches, a 
when closed has the. appearance of two doc 
Opening these one finds a generous illustra 
welcome to attend a series of Sunday eveni 
sermons at the Fairton Methodist Episco; 
Church, Fairton, New Jersey. -The card co 
$1.50 for 125, or $6.00 for 1,000. 


HOW TO BUILD A CHURCH. 

The following is found in the Homiletic ] 
view as showing how to proceed in building 
ehurch: 

Resolved: 1. That a Building’ Committee 
ereated for the erection of a new house of w 
ship. 

2. The committee shall consist of eight me 
bers to be selected by the church after nomi 
tion as follows: 

(a) The pastor. 

(b) Two deacons nominated by the Board 

Deacons at its next regular meeting. 
(c) Two trustees nominated by the Board 
Trustees at its next regular meetins 

(d) One member of the Advisory Commit 
nominated by the Committee at its n 
meeting, 
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_ (e) One member of the Sunday School nomi- 
‘. nated at the Sunday Sohoek Saracens at 
its next meeting. 
(f) One member of the Christian Endeavor 
Society nominated by the Executive 

Committee at its next meeting. 

The Committee shall have power: 

a) To employ an architect. 

b) To Secure plans and specifications. 

c) To raise and disburse the building fund. 

d) To let the contract for building, and 

e) To supervise its construction. Provided 
that the plans shall not be finally adopt- 
ed without the approval of the church 

elves, Wak ees That an Auxiliary Com- 
ittee be constituted with advisory ° 

“ Pe, Se as follows: te 

j ne member of the Ladies’ Ai iety 

; be nominated by that society. See 

a , One member of the Woman’s Mission Union 

3 


LORD 


2. 
pe Eoetes by that body. 

Lae 5 he member of the Baraca class t , 

; ae by the class. day 
A ne member of the Philathea class 

nominated by the class. nea De 

_ __These nominations to be confirmed by the vote 

3 of the church at its business meeting. 


Five members at large to be elected by the 
_ church. : 


MINISTERS, USE THE BIBLE MORE! 
Dr. Chas. E. Jefferson. 


3 A minister should not hesitate to use the Bi- 
_ble. it is an old book but it is exceedingly 
serviceable to any one who wishes to unlock 
-the chambers of the heart. When new books 
crowd the minister’s Bible into a corner, the 
whole parish suffers loss. A Bible preacher 

_creates an atmosphere in the community which 
cannot be created by any other sort of man. 

5 There is no reason why the Bible should nov 
_ be used in preaching. Sermons lose nothing if 
_ they deal with Biblical ideas. Many a church 

would spring into new life if its minister would 


mete 


VRE 


be. alls 


’ Its biography and his- 
tory and poetry and epistles are full of sugges- 
tion and quickening, and no prayer meeting can 
- completely die in which the Scriptures are reaa 
and unfolded. 
Should the minister ocasionally tell his people 
re how to read the Bible, his words would fall into 
_ fruitful soil. It is too often taken for granted 
that Christians, because they are grown up, 
_ know all about the best way of using the Bible, 
and need no instruction as to where to begin or 
_ by what method to advance. 
_ The pastor of a large church once filled a ser- 
mon with suggestions as to how to read the 

Bible, calling attention to chapters of unusual 
importance both in the Old Testament and in 

‘the New, and he was surprised to discover that 
it was not the children but the grown up folks 
who were most interested in and profited by 
What he had said. 

That people ought to read the Bible is one of 
the commonplaces. Probably no minister altu~- 
_ gether neglects his duty in the way of exhorta- 
tion. But the exhortation is not enough. Ex- 
hortation is heat, and what men most need is 
light. It is not enough to urge them forward. 
_ The path must be pointed out in which their feet 
are to go. The Bible is a big book, and as diffi- 
“cult as it is big, and we take too much for 
granted when we assume that any man or wom- 
an of ordinary intelligence can pick it up ana 
_ read it with interest and profit. In reading, the 
_ How is as important as the What, 


AN ORDERLY CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
PICNIC. 

_ The Old South Church of Worcester, Mass., 

used a neatly printed schedule of sports which 

is placed in the hands of every person attending. 

is Instructions printed on the face of the card read 


s Just For Fun. 
“ Mark with an (X) the contest in your depart- 
- ment you wish to enter, found on the inside of 
_ this card, sign your name and hand to the clerk 
- of course. = ioe 
' Prize badges will be given contestants Win- 
ning first, second and third places. . ‘ 

- All winners of first, second and third prize 


as follows: 
, 


badges will be treated to 


ice cream when the 


schedule of sports is finished. : 

The schedule of events is as follows: 

This is the best scheme we have ever seen for 
the handling of a crowd that is out for a good 


time. 


Schedule of Sports 


10 a.m. 
BASEBALL GAME 
Officers and Teachers vs. Scholars 
12 to 1 o'clock 
PICNIC DINNER 
Coffee and Lerhonade furnished 
1.30 p.m. 
KINDERGARTNERS—3 to 6 
‘Steamar ride around Lake 
Peanut hunt 
Various games 
PRIMARIES—6 to 9 
‘Steamer ride around Lake 


JUNIORS—9 to 12 

Steamer ride around Lake “ 
... Backward Race, 20 yards 5 Boye 
Overhead Beanbag Contest . . Girls 
40-yard Dash A * & Boys 


stearcnavee- Sack Race . 5 . . Boys 
Potato Race. 5 2 Gis 


z --- Ball-batting Comese =. ss Ss Boys 
~s.2--+-4---4 Ball and Hoop Contest 4 4 Girl 
cesseeesss-- Three-legged Race St, Boye 


SENIORS—Young Men. ‘16 to,21 
Class 43 ve, Class 3 


SENIORS—Yousg Womes. 16 to 41 


(Choase « young man to thread your needle) 


GENFRAL—22 and Sver 

eeeeeseeeesnee Candle Race Wome 
: --- Marble-and-Spoon Rute Wome 
ow zAsuseeutens, 40-yard Blindfolded Walking Match ‘Ope 


SPECIAL 
Officers’ Race 
Chariot Race 
Tug-of-Wor “ i 
Young Women ve. Young Men, two to on 
Pesan’ Race 
Dr. Vac Flom va Mr. Matthew 


THE TITHE RECEIVING CHURCH. 


A few years ago, when Rev. J. W. Magruder 
became pastor of Wesley M. E. Church in Cin- 
cinnati, he found it depleted in membership ana 


financial resources, though 


it had once been one 


of the most prominent in the denomination. It 
is now a down-town church, made up of clerks 


and artisans. 


Some time after he became pastor, four men 
and their wives, at a dinner party, after discus- 


sing the matter for two 


hours, decided that 


“bringing the tithes into the storehouse” meant 
paying one-tenth into the church treasury. Be- 
ginning the next Sunday, they put one-tenth ot 
their week’s income into the collection plate. 


Others signed a pledge to do the same, until, 
at the end of sixteen months, one hundred and 


eight were enrolled. Only 
for a year, and yet these 


sixty had thus tithed 
“paid to current ex- 


penses and benevolences nearly twice as much 
as all the other four hundred and forty mem- 
bers. ‘A surplus was left in the treasury at 
the end of the year, after all bills were paid; 
and apportionments for benevolences were met 
for the first time within living memory and the 
two-million-dollar line for missions was reachea 


without a struggle.” 


This in spite of the fact that “times were 
never so hard, and the income of members was 
diminished, while scores were out of employ- 
ment either all or part of the time.” At tne 
same time, they had “the most spiritual year in 


the recent history of the 


church, with an in- 


gathering of one hundred and twenty-four new 


members.” 
The treasurer reported: 


“During the seven 


years I have acted as treasurer there has peen 
no year that has placed upon me so light a bur- 


den as this.” 
“The tithers include all 


sorts and conditions 


of people—errand boys, factory girls, working 
women, wage-earners, clerks, stenographers, 
bookkeepers, business men, lawyers, physicians, 
preachers.’ ‘Each member pledges himself at 
the end of the week to count out one-tenth of 
his income from wages, salary, profits, rents, in- 
terest, inheritance, or other resources, balance 
his private tithe book, inclose the money in a 
weekly envelope, with no signature or other mark 
attached (whereby the amount of one’s income 
could be found out), and place the same on the 
collection plate at a Sunday service.” 
This money is Kept in a separate fund, and 
apportioned by the pastor and officials in the 
ratio of 45 per cent current expenses, 45 per 
cent to conference collections and other benevo- 


lences, and 10 per cent to 
ments of church property. 
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repairs and improve- 
It thus reaches about 


+S ee. 


stabs 


_it.into the church, and are asked for 


“ugly and unkempt. 


-twenty-one different objects. Having entered 
into this covenant, no member is expected to 
sign any other subscription for church work or 
benevolence of any kind. f 

he dues for the women’s societies, and the 


“men’s club, and the Sunday School collections, 


and money for every other department is paid 
by the treasurer for those who tithe. They pay 
no more. 

Bishop Thoburn, in speaking of its advan- 
tages, says: “The casual worker likes it because 
it requires, instead of a stated amount, only a 
fixed proportion of his income. He is not 
‘dunned for his dues.’” ‘The element of secrecy 
is pleasing to the poor,’ because their meager 
giving is not compared with the munificence of 
the wealthy. “A feeling of equality is diffused 
among the people.” “To educate the people to 
this system of finance, a quarterly conference 
of tithers for the exchange of experience and 
the study of the Scriptures has been:.found to 
be invaluable.”—Rey. C. F. Reisner’s “Workable 
Plans.” 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS, 


A part of the money which Charles M. Shel- 
don cleared in running the Topeka Capitol as 
“Jesus would,” was used in placing drinking 
fountains on prominent corners in the home 
city. Here is a fine and open field for good. 
Pure, cool drinking water will often save peo- 
ple from intoxicants, and will, when supplied, 
gain gratitude. sad “gees 

Downtown churches can cheaply arrange for 
cup and faucet in front of their building, and 
different church organizations can ice it for a 
month at a time. A few united churches may 
place one on a prominent corner of the city or 
‘town, inscribe their names, and take turns in 
caring for it. ' 
~~ Church lawns and exteriors ought never be 
It gives the impression of 
laziness, meglect, or decay. <A pretty grass plot, 
well weeded, watered, and trimmed, affects the 
passers-by beneficially and prepares worshipers 
for the inside service. Request different church 
organizations to care for. the lawn one month 
at.a time. Let an impartial committee of of- 
ficial men report at’ the close of the’ summer 
what it considered the best appearing lawn.— 
Selected. . : 


VACATION ATHLETIC CLUB.- 

At Pilgrim Church, Los Angeles; Cal.; a Vaca- 
tion Athletic Club has been in successful opera- 
tion for a year. It was organized early in the 
summer with a competent paid director, the 
funds.for which were raised in a mass meeting 
in the church early in the spring. The work 
has been: carried on among the school children 
and has been so successful that an effort is on 
foot to continue it on a larger scale during the 
year, 


. THE RELIGIOUS DAY SCHOOL. 

A_ Baptist pastor of Winthrop, Mass., writing 
in The Watchman, describes the success of the 
religious day school out of an experience of four 
years. Conducting his classes either before or 
after the regular public school sessions, he has 
been able to extend his influence over the chil 
dren five days of the week instead of one. He 
believes in the idea because it restores to the 
pastor his teaching function and affords an easy 


return to the inculeating of doctrinal funda- 
mentals. 


_ » THE PASTOR’S BIBLE CLASS. 

Woe exchanged pulpits with a brother pastor a 
few weeks ago and he requested us to teach his 
men’s class. The unique feature of this class 


ids thatcits meets after the morning service in 


spite:of the fact that Sunday School comes be- 
fore church. 


No pastor is fitted to preach his best sermon 


after teaching a Bible class, but this plan en- 
».ables him to give his best. efforts to his sermon 
» and othen. meet his class after the sermon. 


There were thirty men in the group and they 
gladly remained for three-quarters of an hour. 


, It is a good idea because there is always some 


waste time between the close 
the Sunday dinner hour. 
home and -prepare dinner, 
after the class is over. 


of the church and 
The good women. go 
the men following 
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If any of our readers are holding such clas 
we wish they would write us something abo 
their experiences. We are going to try the pli 
in our own church. , ae | 


from 1 to 100. 

Two young people act as postmasters. ; 
family is given a number and into their pige 
hole is put such Sunday School and church 
pers, notices, etc., as go to them. At the ¢lo 
of the school or church, the representatives 
these families, usually children, go to the 
boxes and are given whatever may be the: 
They call out the number of the box just as 
a post office. This saves the duplication of 
pers in one family, works easily, and is in t 
end a real saving of time and money. 


HOW ONE PASTOR SECURES CO-OPERATI¢ 
IN CALLING, 


The following form is in use at Sunnysi# 
Washington, and is printed by the pastor on 1} 
own hand press. He distributes them at 
meetings of the Ladies’ Aid Society and to otf) 
members of his church: 


2. 


Sunnyside, Wash. 
Rev. H. F. Burgess, Pastor Congregational Church: 


During the week, I have called on M 
The family are identified with the 


of They are now attend 


church, of Sunnyside. 


Signed 


Note. These calls are calculated to promote a closer fellowship 
among our own members, as well as to supply the Pastor with prompt info ’ 
new-comers. Reporis, therefore, should include other calls besides thos 
strangers. The Pastor hopes to receive at least two reports from you, each wy 


Remarks: 


AROUND THE SUPPER TABLE AT PRAY! 
Rev. Sydney Strong, D. D. 


The practice of meeting around the supf 
table at prayer meeting has been Per seke 
over two years by the Queen Anne Congre 
tional Church of Seattle. Every Thursday ni 
at 7 o’clock, the church sits down to a sup 
At 7:30 hymn books are passed and the “mi 
week” meeting is held around the tables. T 
attendance averages fifty. The spirit is free.. 

The midweek meeting has become the gre? 
est force in the church life. The people co 
without the slightest urging. It is the a 
meeting of the church over which the pas: 
spends not one moment of worry. The peo? 
look forward to it and just come. 

The meal is a simple one, but heavy enow 
for a hard working man. Every one pays 
cents. Taking the year through, this amov 
covers all the expenses; The ladies at the ¢ 
of the year had a little balance to the good. 

It is a return to the early Christian meth) 
and it bears the fruits of the early Christi 
spirit. Ours is not the only church that d 
this with satisfaction. There are several otk 
churches in Seattle following the same custom 

| 

. | 

The duty of taking the large view of thin 
is beautifully emphasized by inscriptions oy 


three entrances to the Milan Cathedral. O 


_is, “All that pleases us is but for a momen 
“another is, “All that troubles us is but for 


moment,” while the third and central is, me) 
that is important which is eternal.”—Nor 
western. 


ATTRACTIVE BENEVOLENCE PLAN 
First Church in Lorain, Ohio, has experienced 
a real revival. Some weeks ago the benevolence 
ommittee decided that their work was some- 
hing more than simply taking the annual sub- 
criptions and remitting the money to the sev- 
al ‘societies. They saw that if they were to 
aise the increased apportionment it was neces- 
sary to place the work of Christian benevolence 
definitely before the people in such a way that 
they would see its importance and realize anew 
the privilege of sharing in this work. 

To this end they secured the services of Mrs. 


c. She gave a series 
utive Sunday evenings, 


of six lectures on consec 
all of which proved intensely interesting and 
‘instructive, and each night she was greeted 
with a large and attentive audience. 


gregation since the first of the year, 
_ about one-half of the amount was raised and 
the committee is confident of raising the rest. 
‘The influence of Mrs. is’ lectures and the 


COLLECT FOR THE LADIES’ AID SOCIETY. 
- Not long ago the following prayer was used 
_by a woman’s club at Saginaw, Michigan. It 
has been suggested for use by the ladies’ so- 
cieties in our churches and might well be 
rinted in church calendars in all our churches: 
2 “Keep us, O God, from pettiness; let us be 
‘large in thought, in word, in deed. 
“Let us be done with fault-finding, and leave 
ff self-seeking, ; 
“May we put away all pretense, and meet one 
another face to face, without self-pity and with- 
out prejudice. 
“May we be never hasty in judgment, but al- 
ays generous. 
“Teach us to put into action our better im- 
pulses, straightforward and unafraid. 


_ “Let us take time for all things; make us 
grow calm, serene, gentle. 
“Grant that we may realize it is the little 


things that create differences; that in the big 
hings of life we are as one. 

“And may we strive to touch and to know the 
great common woman’s heart of us all, and O, 
_ Lord God, let us not forget to be kind.” 


ue WARMING THE HEART OF STRANGERS. 
The testimony of strangers or chance visitors 
to services in our churches is not often in praise 
“of our cordiality. Confessing that the fault is 
ear tly: the visitor’s for not throwing himself on 
4 ur necks, the fact remains that for a stranger 
to be allowed to enter and leave a church with 
only the decorous service of an usher, proclaims 
a lack at a point where improvement could be 
easily made. 
_ The plan of having ushers who keep a care- 
ful watch over the congregation, noting the 
entrance and exact sitting place of every one 
who is not a regular worshiper, is to be highly 
“commended. His services may well be supple- 
mented by a “key man” who has in charge, say, 
the three pews immediately in front of him. 
Into the hand of this watchful one the usher 
may slip a card, as he goes up or down the aisle, 
on which he notes that a stranger is in the sec- 
ae pew in front, third sitting to the right or 
/ 1eit, 
_ The “key man” will see that the stranger has 
hymn book and Testament and, when the service 
is over, will make it a point to grasp his hand, 
4 his name and address if he seems willing to 
: 


a 


‘give them, introduce him to one or two others 
and, if the visitor responds sufficiently to justify 
it, find out his church relation and induce him to 

meet the pastor. 

' It will often be a real service if the worker 

has a card or leaflet giving a few facts con- 
erning auxiliaries and their time of meeting, 

he basic requirements for membership in the 
church and when new members will be again 
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received. Such hospitality may be easily and 
inoffensively extended, and after such treatment 
the visitor will feel that he is really welcome 
and that he has friends there who will greet 
him with a smile when he next appears. 

It should be ever kept in mind that the ulti- 
mate winning of men and women to the Chris- 
tian life is vastly aided by social intercourse. 
Wholesome acquaintance generally precedes the 
confidence which gives an invitation to the 
Christian life drawing power. 

When the richness of Christian character 1s 
revealed by church members in gracious inter- 
course with ‘strangers and. friends, those 
strangers and friends can be led to: think seri- 
ously of becoming Christians themselves. Never 
forget that it is what the Christian does and 
not what he says’ that -draws.—Dr. Black, in 
“Building a Working Church.” i iu 


‘ 


THE — 


WOMEN’S SOCIAL INFLUENCE IN 
‘CHURCH. © 

Women are the social ‘force of the modern 
church, and the sooner this is recognized and 
utilized the better for the kingdom. We are 
social creatures, and though we may loudly -pro- 
claim that our treatment at the hands’ of others 
can have no effect on our religion, we may as 
well confess that it does have everything to do 
with our church life and the enjoyment we re- 
ceive from public services. 

More complaint is heard against women than 
against men today for not extending the hos- 
pitality of the church to visiting strangers:’Men 
have awakened more quickly to their duty and 
privilege in this regard than women. Recep- 
tion committees of men are large and frequently 
meet. Rarely indeed is there a woman among 
them. 12 ahh 

If women cannot overcome timidity, enough 
to welcome strangers in the church, let them be 
the more zealous in calling upon all whose’ad- 
dresses can be secured at their homes.’ Here, 
after all, is woman’s kingdom and a genuine 
friendship formed heré will reach over into the 
church. ; 

And let it be emphasized that it is not 
“church calls” that are wanted. Nothing will 
do more to chill a new resident’s enthusiasm 
over a delightful call than to learn at the first 
meeting of the women’s society that she ‘was 
one of thirty that were dashed off in an_ after- 
noon, and that she is ticketed and tagged for a 
similar call by an equally industrious commit- 
tee two weeks hence. The admirable tact re- 
vealed by women in purely social affairs may, 
with infinite profit, be brought into play in 
church affairs.—Selected. ; 


HARTFORD’S CHURCH FEDERATION. 

A recent visit to Hartford has been helpfully 
described by a writer unknown to us in the 
following language. The plan of work is so 
significant that it is hoped that it may serve 
as a stimulating suggestion to other cities: —~ 

The time has come for a united Protestantism 
to face the problems of the city, and in Hart- 
ford the Protestant churches have got together 
in a most admirable way. The church federa- 
tion includes 27 churches and kindred institu- 
tions like the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the City Mission and the Charity Organiza- 
tion. E 

This federation is governed by a council 
which is responsible for all business and is 
made up of a minister and two.delegates from 
each church and one delegate trcm each kin- 
dred institution. This council meets twice a 
year, Between meetings of the council the 
work of the federation is carried on by an ex- 
ecutive committee, composed of the officers of 
the federation and the chairmen of the various 
committees. : 

The committees seemed to me to be particu- 
larly interesting because of their scope and 
breadth of interest in so many different sides 
of the city life. No man can call the Hartford 
Chureh Federation narrow as he looks over its 
scheme of work as indicated by the following 
committees: ‘ 

j. Committee on Parish Plan.—This commit- 
tee works on the theory that each church has a 
natural parish of its own within which it is 
responsible for the strengthening’ of moral and 
religious interests. Definite territory is blocked 
out and assigned to each church and the church 


is then encouraged to make a thorough canvass 
of its parish. : 

2. Committee on Religious Work.—This coin: 
mittee has in charge street preaching, summer 
tent meetings and evangelistic services. — 

3. Committee on Social Hygiene.—This com- 
mittee seeks to secure proper education on Sex 
questions and the enforcement of the law 
against morally destructive forces in the com- 
munity. i 

4. Committee on Public Amusements.—This 
committee is especially interested in the mov- 
ing picture shows and in keeping all other pub- 
lic amusements up to certain standards. 

5. Committee on Sanitary Conditions.—Tnhis 
committee is working to secure laws and public 
opinion which shall improve the bad_ sanitary 
conditions in the tenement district of Hartford. 

6. Committee on Temperance. : 

7. Committee on Sunday Observance.—This 
committee did good work in the last legislature 
in behalf of an act to secure a weekly rest day 
for all working people. 

8. Committee on Industry and Social Service. 

A federation with so broad a vision of the field 
of religion and of the responsibility of the 
church certainly indicates that the church is 
not unwilling or unable to adapt itself to the 
needs of the day in which we live. 

THEATER INNOVATION IN SEWICKLEY 

CHURCH. 

A theater in connection with church work is 
an innovation in this section of the country, and 
Sewickley valley is a pioneer along this line. 
A complete stage and auditorium are two of the 
conspicuous features of the handsome new 
$50,000 parish house of St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Church of Sewickley. recently completed and 
opened last week with a large social affair in 
which three floors were occupied by as many 
entertainments. Receipts were $1,200 for the 
afternoon and evening entertainments. 

The building is stone, with concrete floors and, 
except the roof, is fireproof. The lower floor is 
occupied by a large banquet and drill room with 
capacity for 300 seats, and a large kitchen and 
commodious dressing room for women, choir 
dressing room, scenery storage room and men’s 
dressing room. 

On the second or street floor are the auditor- 
ium, Women’s Guild room, dining room, rector’s 
study and two class rooms. A kindergarten 
room and sewing room occupy the upper floor. 
The stage is equipped with every electrical de- 
vice known to modern stagecraft and several 
sets of scenery with arrangements for qutun 
shifting of scenery to the floor below. In the 
gallery are a pair of electric stereopticons and 
a moving picture machine, with connections for 
spot lights and effect, for stage illumination. 


THE EDITOR’S THREE PAMPHLETS. 

The editor of this department will send to 
any address on receipt of five cents: in stamps 
his “The Evangel of Love,” “What is the Chris- 
tian Life?” and “The Rural Districts.” 


BOOK LIST, 

At least one book of special interest to pas- 
tors will be mentioned here each month. 

“Boy Training,’ edited by John L. Alexander, 
introduction by Ernest Thompson Seton, pub- 
lished by Association Press, N. Y.; blue cloth 
Pp Lys, -75 cents. 

This is Vol. 9 in the “Men and Religion Li- 
brary.” It is worth its weight in gold! In this 
small compass fourteen authors of reputed au- 
thority on the boy question give the cream of 
their experience. No pastor who wishes to in- 
terest and win the boys can afford to be without 
this book, 


Diseases are not the only things that are 
contagious. Courage is contagious. Kindness 
is contagious. Manly integrity is contagious. 
All the positive virtues with red blood in their 
veins are contagious.—Henry Van Dyke. 


Do honor to your bodies. Reverence your 
physical natures, - - - a man thinks well, and 
loves well, and prays well, because of the rich 
running of his blood.—Philips Brooks. 
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REY. J. H. JOWETT; D. Det NESE 


REV. J. 


Text: “Thou hast given me a southland; give 
) And he gave her the 
upper springs, and the nether springs.” Josh. 
BLS 319. 


When the children of Israel, who were cal'ed 


out of Egypt, made their way through the Red 


Sea, by way of the mountain of the Amorites, 


=" remember they came to a place called Kadesh 


Barnea. This is not a mountain, as some sup- 


pose, but Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, who has 


visited the country and written a book entitled 


-*Kadesh Barnea,’ says it is a depressed place. 
‘Tf this is true, as many think it is, it is especially 


easy to understand the truth we have before 


-us tonight. 


x 


For if Kadesh stands for the line 
between the world and Canaan, as we believe it 
‘does, it is not possible to go into blessing until 
we have humbled ourselves. We must come to 
an end of self and begin to trust him, and then 
‘we will pass from Kadesh Barnea and enter the 
land flowing with milk and honey. 


- You remember they sent spies into the land to 
‘see if it was 


fruitful. And when they came 


back, ten came back to say: “Let us not go in. 


“a minority report. 


The people are giants, and we are a weak people. 


‘Let us turn away from the land of Canaan.” Then 
two of the spies, Caleb and Joshua, brought in 
They agreed with the oth- 
ers that the cities had high walls around them, 


and the people were of great stature, “but the 


‘Lord God Jehovah is our God, and will go with 
us; let us pass over and possess the land prom- 


ised to our fathers.” But, instead of passing into 


‘the land, they turned away again, and, if you 


would have an illustration of their wanderings 


first Psalm that Moses wrote. 


from this day on, you have only to read their 
history, and you have only to read the Ninety- 
After years of 


“wandering, certain of them come again to the 


-a city called Debir. 


told, means “a city of books.” 


promised land. They pass over the Jordan and 
enter upon their possession; and a certain part 
of the land was given to Caleb, and a certain 
part to Joshua. Caleb had among his possessions 
It was a city of learning, 
called by some Kirjathsepher, which, we are 
It was inhabited 


by the Canaanites, and, I suppose, was a strong 


‘city, for we find that Caleb did not take it himn- 


a} . 
in marriage. 


* 


4 


“4 


self. Finally he sent word that if one would take 


‘the city for him, he would give to that leader his 


own daughter in marriage. And a man named 
Othniel made the attempt. The city was taken, 
‘and there was a marriage in the home of Caleb, 
and his daughter, Achsah, was given to Othniel 
Caleb gave her for a possession 
speaks to 


the southland, and then the daughter 
“Thou has 


ther father in the words of the text, 


—_. 
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ime also springs of water. 
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water. And he gave her the upper springs, and 
the nether springs.” 


But now the children of Israel had entered into 
the land, and were taking possession of it. . Caleb 
had given this southland to his daughter and her 
husband, so they were really in the land of 
Canaan, but they were just inside—just on the 
boundary, and the hot winds from the desert 
could sweep by and make them tremble. Now, 
dear friends, those of you who this afternoon 


_said “Yes” to God, went down to the Jordan, and 


entered into the land, but we are still in the 
southland. If you are of the idea that the act 
of surrender was all that you needed to do, you 
will find that the hot winds of the world can 
sweep against you; and you will see that there 
are sweeter experiences beyond that of this 
afternoon. Some of you will say, if you stop 
where you knelt this afternoon, “Well, it is just 
as I thought; there is nothing in the ‘Life of 
Blessing’ after all.’ JI don’t need to tell you 
who are older in the Christian life than I that 
there are certain things that come to us as 
gifts of God—just as at regeneration I receive 
pardon, I also receive justification, and justifi- 
cation is more than pardon. “The path of the 
just is as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” 

There are so many people who can only be 
called Calvary Christians. They never see Christ 
anywhere but on the cross. But he has gone 
away from the cross into glory; think of him 
there. There are some who never get beyond 
Calvary. 

And there are some who never get beyond the 
point of the resurrection. They are resurrec- 
tion Christians. Do you remember that verse 
of Paul’s, “Raised again for our justification” ? 
Some people say that justification is all there 1s 
of the Christian life, but there is more than that. 

Then, there are some people who may be prop- 
erly called forty-day Christians. Do you re- 
member how, during those forty days, the dis- 
ciples were sometimes so near they could touch 
him, and eat with him, and sometimes so far 
away that if you said, “He is risen,” they might 
have answered you, “Well, I thought yesterday 
that he was risen, but I may have been de- 
ceived.’ There are those who are near him 
in the Bible conference today, but next week they 
will begin to fear it was only a passing thing. 
“T thought he was near, but it may have been 
only emotion.” Do you believe him when he 
says, “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the age?” r 

And then there are those who are ascension 
Christians. They believe the second chapter of 
Acts and thirty-third verse. They believe every- 
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thing that Peter said in that wonderful sermon 
of his, when he told the Jews that Christ was 
risen. and glorified and at the right hand of 
God the Father. I will read the verse, “There- 
fore being by the right hand of God exalted, 
and having received of the Father the promise 
of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this, 
which ye now see and hear.” “Yes, I believe 
that.” But, dear friends, have you accepted it 
for yourselves?” 


And there are the pentecostal Christians. They 
believe that all of the manifestation of the Holy 
Ghost is for them. They believe that whatever 
our risen Head received the received in trust 
for us. The pentecostal Christian is the one 
who possesses the Spirit and is possessed of 
the Spirit. ; 

Now, where do you find yourself in practical 
experience? At Calvary? Come on to Pente- 
cost, I pray you. If you have not yet come 
to Pentecost, but are stopping on the way, come 
on to Pentecost today. 

“Thou hast given me a south land; give me 
also springs of water. And he gave her the 
upper. springs, and the nether springs.” Yes, 
our Father is ready to do for you and for me 
far more than simply giving us the southland. 
Let us take from the hand of the glorified 
Christ the things he has received in trust for 
us. Let us ask for the springs of water. We 
shall receive the upper and the nether springs. 

What is a nether spring? I hold and you 
hold the same truth, that you and I shail be 
greatly disappointed if we believe that all there 
is in the life of blessing is this surrender of 
today; but if we believe that God has more for 
us, and we step out on his promise, we shall be 
filled with joy tomorrow, and live in the place 
of blessing here, and look forward to the time 
when we shall see the blessed One face to face. 

Three “things, it seems to me, are “nether 
springs :” 

1. First of all is this Bible. How do you 
read your Bible? That is the first spring. I 
think the minister ought to read the Bible for 
himself, and give the people the overflow of his 
own experience. That is what Mr. Spurgeon 
always did. And do you know that if you read 
the Bible in this way you will be overflowing 
with blessing to those who would hear you? 

Do you remember the story of the blind girl, 
whose friends gave her a Bible with raised 
letters? You know she lost the acuteness of 
touch in the ends of the fingers, and so she could 
not read the Book; but she would take it to an- 
other friend, that that friend might get the 
sweet messages that had made her heart burn. 
And then it was that its sweetness was revealed 
in a new light. As she was carrying it over to 
the home of her friend, it was like giving up her 
best friend, and she raised it to her lips to kiss 
it once, and when the Bible touched her lips, she 
felt on her lips the words, “The Gospel accord- 
ing to Saint Mark.” I have found that when I 
read with the mind only, I get nothing compared 
with what I received when I put my heart up 
against it. I can feel the throbbing of the hear® 
of the infinite God. Have you learned it? It is 
is a nether spring. 

2. Prayer is a nether spring. If you are not 
constantly learning the lesson of prayer, so that 
whatever you do you can easily turn to God and 


breathe a prayer, it will not be possible for yo 
to know much of the “Life of Blessing.” 


3. There is still another nether spring. Hav 
you ever after the day of surrender been fille 
with unrest and dissatisfaction? I know th 
reason. Try to breathe out six times withou 
breathing in once, and you will find that yo 
breathe in first, and then out; that you mak 
your effort to breathe in and none to breathe out 
and that your breathing out is in proportion t 
your breathing in. We have failed, many c 
us, because there has been too much giving ov 
and not enough of taking in from God. : 

4. Another nether spring is getting alone wit 
God and laying hold of his fullness, when tk 
overflow of our lives is the rich blessing fc 
those about us. 

The text speaks of “upper springs;” there ar 
two of them; one is fellowship with Christ by tk 
Spirit. Fellowship is real and close, and is t 
channel through which the life and the power 
God flows into our lives. If it does not in you 
life and my life, there is a reason for it. 

5. And the last of the upper springs is, yo 
eyes open so you can see Christ. - 

Dr. H. M. Wharton tells about a man com 
ing up from the south on the train with him, w 
was much excited as the train came along. Wher 
ever a station was called he would hurry to t 
platform and look out, and so he watched ever 
place they passed. “Friend,’ said he, “what ca 
be the matter with you? You seem greatly dis 
turbed at every station.” “Well,” said he, “I wer 
down from my home a blind man, and the treat 
ment I have received at Atlanta has brought t 
me light. Every one of these stations is near mi’ 
home. I have heard their names, but have nev 
seen them. I have friends whom I have nev 
seen, and my wife and my child are waiting f 
me, and I have seen them only with the touch 
my fingers, but they are the most beautiful peoph 
in the world, I think.” Finally the trainman calle 
out a station, and the blindman who now saw spran 
down the steps and my friend said: “When , 
looked out I could see him; and above the ro 
of the departing train I heard the man shout, 
he held his wife in his arms, and his little chil| 
clung to him, ‘Glory to God, I can see.”” It wii 
be like that for us who behold God. That is th 
upper spring. May you drink out of' it today 
and may God help you! 


Every Human Being Needs a Change. (770 

Last summer I met on the street a girl fror 
Virginia. I knew her well. She had alwa 
lived in the country. The day was almost i 
sufferably hot. I was worn and city tired; shi 
was as fresh as a rose. “My dear,”’- I saiq 
“how can you look so fresh and delightful o) 
a day like this?” “And you! How can yo} 
notice the heat,” she said wonderingly, “whe; 
you have the glorious sky-scrapers to look aj 
and the shop windows, with their wonderfu 
fashions and colors, and the people—the pea 
ple! and these blessed little low-necked’ vic 
torias” (a drabbled-looking, little, low victori 
was being driven past by a typical red-face. 
cabby), “and those delightful high-heeled han 
soms?” | 

These things were to her what hills and val 
leys and river and wood and field would hav 
been to me at that moment, and the sight d 
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was quite as refreshing, fully as invig- 
rating. They were new, they were different, 
vey gave the mind change and recreation. 

For, after all, it is not necessarily woods and 
ields that we need, but change—that primari- 


ly. It is not often our work itself, but the dull 
monotony of work that wears us out; not the 
duties of the day, but the dulling repetition of: 
these duties, the same thing over and over and. 
over, until the mind sickens or grows dull, 
perhaps, without knowing why. 


“My beloved is gone down into his 
to gather lilies.’ Solomon’s 


hh gone down into his garden to gather 
files. The highly figurative language gives us 
a beautiful.picture. The beloved, the gardener, 
is Christ, and his garden is in this world. In 
his garden he is cultivating flowers with which 
o adorn his home in Heaven. These flowers 
(or “lilies”) are individual Christians. The 
death of one of God’s redeemed here on earth, 
is simply God’s plucking a flower from his 
garden for the great bouquet of Heaven. This 
s his method of gathering his flowers. 
I. Let us, keeping the figure in mind, notice 
‘the purpose of God in death, or plucking 
‘flowers. When a gardener cultivates flowers, 
is not that they may remain in the garden, 
ut that they may be gathered for a purpose; 
‘and that purpose is that they may beautify our 
10omes, and that we may enjoy their beauty 
and fragrance. We arrange them in large 
bouquets, so that by the combination we may 
t the greatest beauty. Just so, Christ 
lucks his flowers, not simply for the sake 
of plucking them, but for the great bouquet 
hich he is forming in Heaven. It is not 
in order that he may deprive the vine of the 
lower, but because he has need of the flower 
himself, and desires to enjoy its beauty and 
fragrance. Just as we visit oftenest the vine 
which we love most, and pluck most frequent- 
ly their flowers, so the family, or church, that 
is called upon often to give up its members, 
should not feel that God has withdrawn his 
love, but they should feel that he, too, goes 
to the very vines which he loves, and whose 
‘flowers he loves to pluck for his home. Christ’s 
“object, then, in plucking flowers, is that he may 
lace them in the great bouquet which adorns 
is home, that he may enjoy them there for- 


“ever. 


3 II. Let us notice next his manner of pluck- 
ing flowers. When we gather flowers from 
‘our garden, be as careful as we may, the 

rocess is somewhat rough to the bush or vine 


prom which we pluck the flower. It leaves a 
“scar on the bush which it takes time to heal. 
‘Just so, when God plucks flowers from his 
‘great garden, the process—death—is neces- 
‘sarily somewhat rough on the parent stalk. 
Such a process must necessarily leave a scar. 
‘Hence, we say there is a legitimate grief and 
“sorrow when we are called upon to give up 
‘our loved ones. There is a scar left, which 
God alone can heal; but as God heals the 
‘scar on the bushes of our gardens, so may. 
we expect him to heal the scars on those of 
lis great garden. 


_ Again, the flower-gatherer does not simply 
gather those which are full blown, but often 


Gathering Flowers: Funeral Sermon 
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plucks buds. The most beautiful bouquet is 
not composed of full blown roses alone; 
neither is it composed of buds alone, but there 
must be a variety; so flowers are taken at 
every stage, from the tiniest bud to the largest’ 
bloom. Thus Christ, in gathering flowers for 
the heavenly bouquet, in order that he may 
arrange it according to his own perfect ideal, 
is liable, at any moment, to need a bud or a 
matured flower. : 

This suggests the thought that just as our 
ideal of perfect society here is that in which 
is to be found not one class alone, but every 
class, from the infants to the grandparents, 
so in Heaven are persons of all stages :of life, 
from the infant to the oldest and most mature. 
These are all, of course, free from the weak- 
nesses and infirmities of their respective places 
in this world. How pleasant the thought of 
the family thus composed with God as the 
Father, and Christ as the Elder Brother. 

III. As we add flower after flower to our 
bouquet, giving each its proper place, the re- 
sult is that our bouquet becomes more and 
more beautiful, and we take more and more 
delight in it. Just so, as God plucks the choice 
flowers of earth, and places them in the 
heavenly bouquet, it grows in beauty, and in- 
creases more and more the joy of that happy 
home. Christ has been gathering flowers and 
arranging them in this bouquet for many ages, 
and will continue the process to the end of 
time, when it shall be completed according 
to his own perfect ideal. 

Another thought in regard to these flowers 
is that they are preserved alive. Our bouquets 
fade, but God will preserve the great bouquet 
of Heaven forever fresh and beautiful in his 
home. Our bouquets are made for time; God’s 
is made for eternity. 

IV. Now for a few practical suggestions: 

1. There is a time to look into the garden, 
and a time to look beyond to see the bouquet. 
While the flowers are growing in the garden, 
it is our privilege to look upon them there, 
and love and enjoy them; when the garden 
has been stripped of its flowers, let us look 
beyond the garden, and still look upon the 
flowers in their far more beautiful surround- 
ings in the bouquet itself. So in death let us 
not look at the separation alone, but look be- 
yond, and see the reunion in the heavenly 
family. es 

2. When God visits your church or family 
for a flower, remember that he is honoring 
you, and that you should consider it a privilege 
to furnish a flower for that bouquet. 

3. Let every individual consider the ques- 
tion as to whether he is to be a flower in 
the bouquet or to be cast. off as a weed. 

4. Let the children remember that God 
needs buds as well as mature flowers, and 
that he is liable to call for them any day. 
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Springtime Every Week: Talk to Children on the Sabbath 


REV. JAMES LEARMOUNT, ENGLAND, 


You have all heard the old rhyme: 
“A Sabbath well spent 
Brings a week of content 
And health for the toils of tomorrow; 
~ But a Sabbath profaned, 
Whate’er may be gained, 
Is the certain forerunner of sorrow.” 
But I wonder how many of you have ever 
given it a serious thought. There is truth in 
that old verse. The physical value of the Sab- 
“bath when it is spent in rest and worship can- 
not be over-estimated. The Sabbath was not 
given us for purposes of selfish pleasure or 
selfish work. “The poorest nations in the 
world financially, physically, mentally, polit- 
ically, are those that work and play seven days 
in the week.” 


“In giving us the Sabbath,” said Coleridge, 
“T feel as if God had given us fifty-two springs 
in every year.” And that is simply the truth 
beautifully stated. The Sabbath is like a 
springtime every week to body and soul. And 
it will be a very sad day for our country when 
we give the Sabbath up to pleasure or to labor. 
The Sabbath was made for man. Remember 
that. It was made by God that we might all 
live longer and better. God made man and 
God made the Sabbath for the man he made. 
God made man in such a way that he is only 
fitted to work six days out of seven, and if 
he works every day man is bound to suffer. 
That is also true of all working animals. 


I have read that when the Californian gold 
fever broke out in 1849, those crossing the 
plains who rested on Sundays arrived first at 
their destination, while great numbers of the 
oxen of those who did not take their weekly 
rest died from fatigue, and they were left 
utterly helpless until the Sabbath-keeping toil- 
ers took pity upon them and returned to their 
help. 

The London costers told the late Lord 
Shaftesbury that their donkeys, if worked six 
days only, could travel thirty miles a day 
with their loads, while those worked seven 
days could not travel more than fifteen miles 
a day. 

At a tavern in Pennsylvania, a man who had 
arrived the evening before was asked one Sab- 
bath morning whether he intended to pursue 
his journey on that day. He answered “No.” 
“Why not?” he was asked. “Because,” said 
he, “I am on a long journey, and wish to per- 
form it as soon as I can. I have long been 
accustomed to travel on horseback, and have 
found that if I stop on the Sabbath my horse 
will travel further during the week than if 
iedomnote « 


Are not these facts very striking evidence in 
favor of God’s command to “Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy!” 


A gentleman who was passing some mines 
observed a great number of mules in a field. 
He asked a little boy why there were so many 
mules there. “These mules are worked in the 
mines through the week,” rplied the boy, “and 


they are brought up into the light on Sun 
days to keep them from going blind.” 


And Sunday answers the same purpose wit! 
men. A blind, dead, tired body, and a bline 
starved soul, are the result of Sundays ill spent 


Make up your minds in early life that al 
God’s commands are given for our good. Goo 
never gives a command that will not help ui 
when it is obeyed. And this command as te 
the Sabbath is no exception. The late Ear 
Cairns made God’s will the ruling principle o 
his life. At the beginning of his career ; 
famous barrister offered him an importan 
brief. Cairns found that to do the case ju 
tice he must study it on Sunday. He returnee 
the brief, saying, “Six days in the week Il a 
your man; on the seventh day I am God’s mai 
only.” Mr. Cairns from that time wen 
steadily forward and rose to the highest rank 
in his profession. The one thing we nee¢ 
never be afraid of doing is to obey God. 


See to it, boys and girls, that you spend you 
Sabbaths with Jesus. They will then lift uy 
and give tone and quality to all the othe 
days. And living thus gradually the Sabbatl 
will overshadow the whole week and ever? 
day and all life will be made beautiful. 


“Remember the Sabbath day and keep ii 
holy.” 


“Mamma,” said a little boy to his mother 
who had been talking about keeping the Sab: 
bath holy, “I don’t think Philip Armstrong; 
the boy next door, is very good. I heard him 
playing at soldiers this morning, and after! 
wards I saw him playing at reins with hi: 


sister. I’m glad I don’t do that. I’m glac 
I don’t break the commandments.” 
“You have just broken one, Jack ” wat 


his mother’s reply. 

“Which, mamma?” The little fellow wa: 
puzzled. But his mother at once, and very 
kindly, explained to him that talking agains: 
others and thinking oneself better than other: 
was profaning the Sabbath. | 


The boy never forgot that lesson. And 
hope you won't. All you say and do—ever 
if you play on Sundays—may be an imitatior 
of the sweet spirit of Jesus. | 

Here is a sweet little girl. -Her name i: 
Hilda. When she comes downstairs on a Sun 
day morning she usually has a more winsom« 
smile than on other days, her face look: 
sweeter, and her voice is always softer anc 
kinder. 


“T wonder how it is, mother,’ said Hilda’: 
father one day, “that our Hilda is always s« 
much happier on Sundays than on week-days?’ 


Then Hilda, who was perched on father’. 
knee, answered the question herself: “Yor 
see, father, Sunday is God’s day, and I wan 
to make it as nice a one for him as I can.” 

“Bless you, dear,” said the father tenderly 
“it’s right for you to do so, and for everybod: 
else to do likewise.” 
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Text: “Thy kingdom come.” Matt. 6:10. 
_ The prophets of Israel, as they moved amid 
the shadows of her dying life looked beyond 
er days of doom, to a Golden Age when the 
‘Kingdom of God should be set on Mount 
ion. They little understood the import of 
their marvelous words. They simply hung up 
the ideals of God’s perfect kingdom like 
‘crowns in the galleries of time, for whom- 
oever in future days should reach to take 
‘them. At last in the fulness of time a hand 
was reached out, and Jesus set the crown of 
‘the kingdom on his own head. The promise 
of the prophet had been a kingdom of plenty, 
‘peace, liberty and holiness. The wilderness 
“Was to rejoice and the desert blossom as the 
rose. They were to hunger no more. War 
‘and strifle were to be banished and men were 
‘to live together as brothers. Slavery of body 
and of soul was to be done away, and the 
good tidings of liberty to captives and the 
“Opening of prisons to them that were bound 
‘was preached. The crack of lash and the 
‘elank of chains was to be heard no more. A 
new holiness was to rule in the earth, and 
the king of kings was to sit on his throne and 
judge the nations with justice and righteous- 
ness. 


_ Jesus came. His first message was a call to 
the kingdom. “Repent; for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” His gospel was a gospel 
of a kingdom, which was to fulfill the vision 
of the seer and the dreams of men. He had 
‘come to usher in the Golden Age, and he 
gathered around him a little band of men who 
‘believed intensely in his kingship on the earth. 
Their Lord lived, died, rose and ascended. 
Still they hoped for the coming of the king- 
‘dom. They passed, one by one, and the last 
“of them in exile, writes with eager longing for 
mis Lord’s return, “Even so;~come, Lord 
Jesus.” 

More than nineteen centuries have passed. 

We are still looking for the coming of the 
‘kingdom. 
We are longing for a day when poverty 
shall be ended, and God’s people shall no 
longer lack and suffer hunger. Amid mighty 
‘preparations for war and great antagonisims, 
we are sighing for the day of peace. Slaves 
‘are sending up to God a wail as real as the 
‘ery that rose from Egypt: 


_ “Why do the wheels go whirring round? 
Mother, mother, 
- O mother, are they giants bound, 

And will they growl forever? 

“Why do I pick the threads all day, 
; Mother, mother, 

While sunshine children are at play; 
And must I toil forever?” 


a 


_ The promised holiness has not come and the 
World is full of great infidelities, great cor- 
Tuptions, great selfishness, great sins. 

The kingdom tarries! Why? 


Why the Kingdom Tarries 


NNING, PORTSMOUTH, 0. 


I. Because of a false view of the nature 
of man. 

There has come to my hand a little book on 
our Modern Socialism. There are many at- 
tractive things in it. But I find here the 
fundamental error of all modern isms, in its 
oft repeated statement. “It is not human 
nature to do wrong.” It is assumed that men 
are naturally good. The reason the kingdom 
tarries is because the system is wrong. This 
drama of life is poorly played because the 
scenery is not right. Change the scenery of 
the stage and these stuttering, stumbling 
actors will become as graceful as queens and 
as eloquent as archangels. 

Against all this the Bible and the experience 


of man assert, that the ‘heart of man is de- 
ceitful above all things and_ desperately 
wicked.” 


“Tt is an excellent foppery of the world,” 
says Edmund in King Lear, “that. we make 
guilty of our disorders, the sun, the moon, 
the stars.” Astrology was exploded long 
ago, but men still blame these evil days upon 
the stars. 

But really the kingdom tarries not because | 
the system is wrong, but because a serpent has 
made his nest in human hearts. Man does 
not need a change of scenery, he needs a cure. 
He does not need a revolution, he needs a 
recreation. Give to men a new heart, a new 
mind, a new will and a new motive, for per- 
sonal living, such as Jesus offers, and these 
troubled times will become the Golden Age. 

The trouble is not in the setting ‘of the 
stage. The trouble is in the actors. Jesus 
saw it when he cried, “Repent, for the King- 
dom of Heaven is at hand.” Cassius saw it 
when he said to Brutus: 

“The fault is not in our stars, but in ourselves 

That we are underlings.” 

Because we have sinned we come short of 
the glory of God. 

III. Again, the kingdom tarries because of 
a false view of the purpose of life. 

Our present social troubles are only the out- 
ward symptoms of a deep seated disease—a 
false view of the very ends of living. “The 
chief end of man is to glorify God and enjoy 
him forever.” No grander words were ever 
spoken of human destiny. But now the pagan 
ideal is over all. Pan and Aphrodite beckon 
us to their seductive pleasures. The inventor, 
the scientist, the novelist, the dramatist are 
sacrificing all to give the world a play spell. 
Men are possessed with the idea that enjoy- 
ment is the end of life. The sterner calls of 
duty and of God are unheard. Wisdom lifts 
her voice in the streets, but she is unnoticed. 
The idea that we are on probation here to 
prepare ourselves for endless life with God 
seems to be forgotten. We are here for fun. 

A sailor boy enlists in our navy. A few 
nights after he slinks over the side of his ship 
a deserter. What is the matter? He has had 
a false ideal of a sailor’s life. He has thought 
that to be a sailor one had only to sit in the 
sunlight and sail, and sail, and sail; to land 
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at last in some tropic port, and there beneath 
a tropic moon, to court some dark-eyed maiden 
of the Orient amid all the wasteful luxury 
of the east. And they have set him to scrub- 
bing decks and washing dishes. A false ideal 
has ruined him. : pee 

Do not laugh at him. His sin is society s 
sin. A false ideal of life! That is why our 
divorce courts are crowded, our factories 
turning out their toll of ruined wage slaves, 
our labor unions loosing the forces of the 
jungle, and commercialism wrapping its sordid 
cloak over all. j 

III. Lastly, because of a false view of the 
way the kingdom is to come. 

The dominant idea of modern life is to sub- 
merge the individual in the society of which 
he is a part. The corporation and the union 
have swallowed his conscience. He comes to 
moral judgments in a crowd. Individuality is 
slowly vanishing. Society is everything. Con- 
sequently the call is for a social salvation. 
We are to save men in crowds, if at all. 
Modern society being collective, must have a 
collective redemption. Therefore usher in the 
kingdom, by great mass movements, by 
politics and by social reforms. 

But the Golden Age will not thus be ushered 
in. Our courts may pile up gigantic fines 
“against our corporations, but that will not 
solve the trust problem. The only respon- 
sibility to which human society responds is the 
responsibility of individuals. The final goal 
of the kingdom is redeemed men. 

You can unite men for certain temporal pur- 
poses, but you cannot merge souls. Salvation 
in the end must be individualistic. There may 
be some sins so general that we call them 
Social Sins. But sin is a personal thing in 


the last analysis. Salvation must be person, 
Society will never be better than the me 
that compose it. Love is the force that wi 
bring the kingdom. A corporation cannot lov 
So long as men try to build the kingdom o 
of unsaved men, the kingdom is destined { 
tarry. A redeemed world will be a world « 
redeemed men. 

If we are to search for the force that sh 
bring it to pass, we will find it in Jesus tt 
personal Redeemer of personal souls. ; 

When David came to soothe the trouble 
spirit of King Saul, he sang first the song « 
nature, the quails in the cornfield, the sprir 
and the mellow harvest. Saul was unmove 
Then he sang the social song. The wild joy 
of living, life’s loves, ambitions and drea 
Still Saul sat in moody silence. Then he sar 
the song of the kingdom. The gloomy spit 
awoke, was saved, redeemed. It was the sor 
of personal redemption by a personal R 
deemer. This was its message: 

“In the God-head! I seek it! 

A Saul, it shall be 

A face like my face that receives thee, 

A man like to me; 

Thou shalt love and be loved forever, 
A hand like this hand | 
Shall throw open the gates of life to thee 
See the Christ stand!” . 

Christ came not to save society, but sinne 
and through them society. He raised the i 
dividual above all. The “uttermost,” t} 
“least,” and “lost,” the “last’? were his 
culiar concern. Until these are saved t! 
kingdom tarries. When men have been r 
deemed, then the arches of heaven will rit 
with the song, “The Kingdom of God is wi 
men.” 


I find it!} 


Spiritual 
REV. J. H. JOWETT, 


Text: “In the year that King Uzziah died I 
saw the Lord.’ Isa. 6:1. 

Here is Isaiah. Before his call and consecra- 
tion he had lived on the political plane of life. 
His thought was ever moving among the forces 
of diplomacy and statecraft. The national prob- 
lem was to Israel a political problem. The ulti- 
mate foundation of national prosperity was 
strong and stable government. The wise hand- 
ling of political forces was the one essential for 
the continuity and grandeur of the nation’s life. 
That was the plane of thought and life on which 
Isaiah moved, and on that plane he must find his 
heroes. He found the hero in Uzziah. Uzziah 
was the embodiment of political smartness—a 
sagacious administrator, a man of vision and 
brilliant diplomacy. So he became Isaiah’s hero. 
What then? He had won Isaiah’s admiration. 
What next? Next he won his confidence, next 
his love, next his devotion; then Uzziah became 
Isaiah’s god! Uzziah filled the whole of Isaiah’s 
vision, How now did Isaiah’s reasoning run? 
Thus: “What will become of the world when 
Uzziah dies? When the master of statecraft is 
gone, in whose hands will the rulership rest? 
When the political nave is removed, will not all 
the spokes of the national wheel fall into the 
direst confusion? 
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Such was Isaiah’s fear, begotten by his her 
worship. Well, Uzziah died. What then? II 
us read the record. “In the year that Kii 
Uzziah died”—what? “All my worst fears we 
abundantly realized?” No, no. “Ali the worl 
affairs were plunged into chaos and discor 
No, no. “In the year that King Uzziah die 
had my eyes opened. I saw there was a grea 
kingdom and a greater king—I saw the Lore 
When King Uzziah was removed from his visi 
Isaiah saw that King Uzziah was not the u 
mate power, but that behind him, high and lift 
up, was the Lord God Almighty. The reve 
tion gave to Isaiah an enlarged conception of 
things. It gave him a new center for | 
thoughts and life. It taught him that the u 
mate security of all national greatness rests 1 
in thrones and crowns, but in God. It tau 
him that big armies, and'walled cities, and sub 
diplomacy are not the fundamental forces | 
which the welfare of mankind rests. The or 
inating center of all true and enduring life is 1 
diplomacy, but holiness—not Uzziah, but {| 
Lord. 

Surely that is a lesson for today—that natio! 
foundations must not be laid by Uzziah, but. 
the Lord; that material forces must be k: 
secondary, because they are transient; and t 


le spiritual must be exalted, as being primary 
nd eternal. Today men are laboring with both 
ands to mightily strengthen King Uzziah, as 
ie representative of political strategy and ma- 
erial force. We are “digging wells.” We are 
dorning cities. We are increasing our armies 
ind navies. We are buttressing about our treas- 
res with ramparts: which appear invulnerable. 
I] around us is going on constitutional building. 
[he clamor of the builders is incessant. Are we 
Muilding another Tower of Babel, or are we 


building the City of God? Is it true of us, as of- 
the builders of old, that we are using “bricks for 
stone, and slime for mortar?’ Behold, “the 
Lord will come down to inspect the tower which 
the children of men build,” and then shall it 
become manifest that the solidarity and stability 
of the structure depend not upon clever policies, 
but upon holy character; and that if’ the gov- 
ernment of things is to be eternally sufficient, the 
gO oa must rest upon the shoulders of the 
ord. 


- Text: “Prepare your victuals; for within three 
s ye shall pass over this Jordan.” Joshua 1:11. 
This was the order given to the children of 
srael, when they were encamped in their land 


ection. To the North the great plain of Es- 
aelon, to the South, the hill country of Judea, 
yefore them the walled city of Jericho, and be- 
d them Nebo and Hor. Here they were re- 
ing when the order came to prepare for the 
sage of the river, which still rolled between 
em and the home of their hearts. The Hebrews 
e a typical people—the past is repeated in 
e present. As they had need of special prepara- 
on to pass over the Jordan, so we have need 
) make ready for crossing the darker, deeper and 
ore dangerous river of death. 
1. How and why should we prepare for dying? 
ur temporal affairs should be arranged before- 
d. The victuals of the Israelites consisted of 
manna and also now probably of the corn and 
ne and oil of the region around. Most of these 
ovisions had need of preparation. Even the 
ead from heaven did not come down into their 
ts all ready for the table. It had to be pre- 
ted. This suggests that our worldly affairs 
uld be properly adjusted against the time to 
These are seldom as they ought to be when 
summons come, and they often discompose 
d distress-the departing spirit. But the lawyer 
often seen in the darkened room and the pa- 
ent’s trembling hand signing important papers. 
efore such a time arrives, the books should 
balanced, the debts paid, and the wills written. 
2. There should be a personal interest in 
christ, who is the antidote of death. The manna 
as typical of him who said, “I am the bread of 
e.” This bread is soul-quickening, soul-strength- 
ing, soul-sustaining, and soul-satisfying food. It 
by faith alone, that we receive and rest upon 
esus only,” as he is freely offered to us in 
e Gospel. A personal interest in Christ 1s 
srefore the most important thing in preparing 
die, if we would pass away peacefully and 
pefully. 
3. We should have a goodly number of, the 
omises, stored away in our hearts and minds. 
y are the stone steps by which Christians 
pass safely through the Slough of Despond, 
key which will unlock the doors of Doubting 
istle, and the lamp whose light illuminates all 
k valleys. Many of those promises were 
itten, as it would seem, expressly for the time 
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to die. “When thou passeth through the water, 
I will be with thee, etc.” “Fear thou not, for 
I am with thee, etc.” These promises so sweet 
and precious should be committed to memory 
that we may have them ready against the great 
emergency. 

4. Death should be made the subject of much 
meditation. God kept the Israelites encamped in 
the valley of Jordan for nearly a whole year, 
that their thoughts might be often on the pas- 
sage of that turbulent stream and about the good 
land beyond which they were going. We are 
halted often on the hither side of Jordan for a 
long time, that we may have time for reflection, 
and a fitting opportunity to make the crossing 
the theme of much meditation. Thus we _ be- 
come so familiar with the face of the last enemy 
that he seems more like a dear friend. We are 
brought to entertain no fears that faith will fail 
or any doubts concerning the promise. “As thy 
days, so shall thy strength be.” Joseph of Ari- 
mathea put his sepulchre in his garden, and the 
frequent sight of it helped to make him the 
good and just and devoted Christian that he was. 


But why should we make these necessary 
preparations? 
1. Because death is sure to come. “Ye shall 


pass over this Jordan.’ The Israelites might 
have evaded the passage of that stream there by 
passing North to its source; but it was God’s 
plan that they should cross the Jordan at the time 
when, and at the place where it seemed to be im- 
passable. “He led them forth by the right way.” 
The universal appointment of death we cannot 
escape. All paths terminate alike in the plain of 
Jordan. Death is rather the debt of sin than of 
nature, and every man must pay it. There is no 
exception, exemption or escape. 

2. Because the time of death is uncertain. The 
time for the ancient people to cross the Jordan 
was not precisely stated. “Within three days 
ye shall pass over.” They did not know exactly 
when the silver trumpet would sound. It might 
be blown on the third, the second, or the self- 
same day the order was issued. Nor can we tell 
the exact time of our departure. “Thou hast all 
seasons for thine own, O Death.” 

3. Becattse the last moment may come soon. 
Though the time for the Israelites to cross the 
river was uncertain, still it was not far distant. 
It was “within three days.” It might be the same 
day the command was given to prepare, or the 
next day the command was given to prepare, or 
the next day, but it could not be further off than 
the day following. So the moment they listened 


to the commarid to prepare, they commenced their 
preparation. It would be well for us if we would 
copy their example. “Be ye also ready, etc.” 
“There is but a step between me and death,” and 
the next setting down of the foot may be in the 
chilling stream. 

4. Because dying will be work enough, with- 


out having anything else to do. You cannot kin 
your camp-fires in the midst of Jordan, and p: 
pare your food for the passage. Prepare n¢ 
by laying hold of the Saviour's strength, a 
casting yourself entirely on him, and he w 
do wonders for you in the dying hour, See wl 
he did for his own people in Jordan. Joshua 3: 


The Anchor of the Soul 


REV. THORNTON WHALLING, D. D., 


Text: “Which hope we have as an anchor of 
the soul.” Heb. 6:19. 


Several winters since there was a storm of 
well-nigh unprecedented violence along the North 
Atlantic coast of the United States. With the 
temperature hovering around the zero point, with 
a blinding storm of snow hiding the sea itself 
from the mariner’s gaze, there was a fierce gale 
blowing fifty to eighty miles an hour, piling angry 
chilled waters into great waves and tossing the 
ships about in the darkness and fury of the un- 
certain and stormy sea. Let us suppose that you 
are traveling upon one of these ships upon one 
of these wild, wintry nights far out in the heart 
of this cold and raging storm; you at once be- 
come interested in a rude and uncouth looking in- 
strument tied to a powerful chain which the 
sailors begin to let down into the boiling waters; 
the varying winds, the uncertain currents, the 
blinding darkness render navigation unsafe, it is 
dangerous to move and fearing lest they may fall 
upon rocks, the sailors cast four anchors out of 
the stern and wish for the day. 


. Now you find yourself studying the perils of 
the night; that harsh thunderous sound rising 
even above the keen and piercing shriek of the 
winds, is that the surf breaking upon; the rocks 
with a force strong enough to grind to pieces the 
strongest vessel of iron and steel? That loud 
hoarse voice, driven like a wedge through all 
the noises of the wild night, is that the whistle 
of some steamer in distress which has lost its 
way and is roaming here and there amidst the 
darkness? Those swift dancing lights that swept 
by are they the lights of some sister ship whose 
anchor would not hold, driven now full upon 
those fearful rocks from which no living being 
could possibly escape? You say to yourself, my 
only hope is in the anchor, will it grip the solid 
rock, will the rock itself break as the steel fingers 
of the anchor clutch it in the effort to hold on 
will rock and anchor stand the tug and strain 
with which" the great ship pulls upon them, some- 
times with a steady pull, and sometimes relax- 
ing for a moment and then far more dangerously 
with a short swift jerk that threatens to snap 
the hold of chain and anchor and rock? Will 
the anchor hold? That's the question with vou 
as you listen to the road of the breakers on the 
rocks, and the loud call of the belated steamer 
in distress, and see the swift lights dancing by 
on their way to death; Will my anchor hold? is 
now the question of life or death for me. 


I wish this morning to raise the question of 
an Anchor for the soul, and to inquire, Do you 
need it? And can you find it? Think of this 
question for a little while—Do you need an an- 
chor for your soul? ? 

Do you venture to say, “No; I am perfectly 
competent to the great task of taking care of my 
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own soul:I can sail it across acalm and placid s 
into the prosperous haven of a perfect manhoo 
There are no storms which I cannot weather; 

rocks which I cannot escape; no fogs throu 
which I cannot see; I am so good a spiritual mz 
iner that there are no possible dangers to 

feared by me.” How do you feel for the sce 
entrusted to the keeping of one so blind a 
fool-hardy? Ah, my friends, all of us know it 
an infinite responsibility to be entrusted with 
soul, threatened by so many perils, against whi 
we are powerless to contend. 


1. There are moral and spiritual storms fire 
than any that ever raged on land or sea. Here 
a youth full-blooded, with a powerful and © 
tense vitality, with a nature, physical as well 
mental, rich and strong and full—What is t 
use of trying to imagine that there are no stor: 
and wild conflicts that will sweep through hi 
You try to protect him, and that is- well; y 
seek to build a wall around him, and that is goa 
but who can build a fence that will keep the w 
ter’s winds from blowing upon us, and who ¢& 
keep the tempests of passion from raging in 
young man’s soul? | 

As I stand in this pulpit and preach, I mig 
perhaps look into the faces of men sitting caln 
and quietly here, who once lived in the ve 
whirlwind of war, and I might fancy I cov 
see the footprints of stern and principal bat 
in the lines of their faces and in their form a 
bearing, and he would be a dead man who ¢ 
not respect these scars and signs of heroic cc 
flict. And yet I would be glad to place one) 
these veterans upon the witness stand here toc 
and get his testimony in your hearing: I wov 
say to him, my honored friend as a vigorous a 
promising young man, who fought a battle all alc 
and within your own soul, unobserved and 1 
known of men, a battle for purity, for manhot 
for character, a battle which tasked all the pa 
ers of your own being, in which you laid hi 
of the power of a Divine Helper, and in which; 
you did, you were held by that divine power | 
the anchor holds the storm pressed ship. N) 
veteran tell me, tell this congregation truly, wl 
was your soul most exercised, when was it t 
all within you was aroused to the keenest activ} 
when you did your part so well upon some fi 
of battle or when you fought that lonely and 1 
heralded battle alone and within your own. so} 
Listen to his answer, treasure up his reply: 
says, “d never fought so hard as when I fou} 
the battle for my own soul, contending agai 
the powers of darkness, seeking by divine h 
that I might not go to pieces upon the rocks: 
falsehood and impurity and death.” 


I am not speaking of a foreign language tod; 
I am taking my words warm and vital out. 
your beating heart; the youngest here understé 


tt well; the elders understand it better. Battle, 
warfare, conflict; wind and storm and tempest 
which would drive us upon the rocks did not the 
‘strong anchor hold us however fierce the impact 
and fury with which the storm beat upon us?) My 
testimony is, I need an Almighty Anchor; my 
hessage to you is, you need this Almighty An- 
eo your reply ought to be, I need, O, I need 
‘this Anchor for my soul. 
4 2. There are many powerful undercurrents in 
the moral-and spiritual world which still further 
‘emphasize this need. We sometimes forget the 
“subtle and fearful danger of undercurrents ; 
forces that cannot be seen and that are known 
only by their effects. Look at this gallant vessel 
with every sail set, with every propitious wind 
blowing in exactly the right direction, with skill- 
ful navigators that understand just how to sail 
her safely and swiftly, across the waste of waters ; 
the day is bright and glorious and you can see 
‘how swiftly she seems to cut her way through 
the waters; and your heart begins to sing the song 
of the glad home-coming, for upon yonder shore 
your loved ones are waiting to embrace you after 
‘long absence across the sea; but what’s the 
trouble? though the gallant vessel seem to sail so 
swiftly through the waters, the shore recedes 
from view and yonder lighthouse with which a 
ittle while ago you stood abreast is now miles 
“above you; what’s the trouble? 

The explanation is easy. You are seeking to 
enter the mouth of the Mississippi from the Gulf 
of Mexico; there have been unusual rains in 
the Central Basin of the American Continent and 
they have gathered in the great Father of Waters 
“manifolding its volume several times until its irre- 
sistible current sweeps all before it; the wind 
blows in the right direction, the sails of your 
good ship are all set properly and there is a 
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slight surface current driven by the wind 
‘which flows up the stream, but the vast 
volume of water is consolidated in the ma- 


“jestic, swift-moving under-current which carries 
your ship with it as easily as Samson might lift 
an infant of yesterday. What shall you do? Why 
down with the anchor, let it grip the solid rock 
or sink deep into the earth or you will be driven 
far out to sea; your only hope is in the ho!ding 
power of a strong anchor which will enable your 
brave ship to set upon the very bosom of the cur- 
‘rent unmoved and triumphant. 

Under-currents, unseen and unsuspected, often- 
‘times, yet always swirling around us and drifting 
‘us far away unless we are anchored surely and 
steadfastly to something stronger than the cur- 
‘rent that sweeps around us and underneath us. 
In our day there sweeps through modern life the 
tremendous under-current of doubt and unbelief, 
and many an unsuspecting soul which fancies 
that it is sailing into the haven of sound betief is 
‘carried by this vast under-current out upon the 
open and uncharted sea of doubt and unbelief. 
What is the only security? Why this anchor 
both sure and steadfast and which entereth into 
that within the veil—this is the only power which 
will make a man superior to all the evil currents 
which are always flowing around him. In our 
day, as in all days there are vast tides of world- 
liness sweeping through the lives of men, sweep- 
‘ing through the very church of God itself—will 
Man be swept away upon its fierce and devast- 
ing flood? There is but one reply, it depends 


a 
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upon whether they are securely anchored or not. 
My testimony is, I need an Almighty Anchor; 
my message to you today is, you need an AI- 
mighty Anchor for your soul. And your reply 
is, | know it is—I need, O, I need an anchor 
for my soul. 


3. There are dangerous moral and spiritual 
collisions which still further emphasize this need 
of safe spiritual anchorage. I went up St. 
George’s Channel (and that is a dangerous chan- 
nel lined with rocks this side) one wild, stormy, 
foggy night upon the steamer “Bohemian” of 
1,200 tons burden—the fierce fog-horn was blow- 
ing every minute, the ship crept cautiously along, 
and for several hours anchored at a point where 
it was dangerous to move in the uncertain dark- 
ness especially as numerous vessels of every kind 
were moving upon those same waters. I knew 
nothing at the time of the blasts of the fog-horn 
and the anchoring of the great ship in the dan- 
gerous waters, for I was below sleeping as 
soundly as«an infant rocked in the cradle by its 
mother—but the morning brought the news, and 
I heard the Captain, a godly Scotchman, ap- 
proached by a passenger who said, “Captain what 
in the world did you blow that fog-horn for all 
right. I slept not a wink, and I am sure not 
a single passenger during the night?” I thought 
his answer was fine, aided as it was by his clean, 
strong Scotch face and his powerful Doric accent, 
he said, “Madam instead of complaining you 
might well be getting down upon your knees to 
thank God for every blast that the fog-horn blew, 
for had it not been for those same blasts, you 
would now be in the bottom of St. George’s 
Channel with the sharks picking your bones.” 
And then he went on to tell how as he himself 
stood on watch during the night several times 
some other great ship hove in sight and would 
surely have run us down had not the fog-horn 
warned them of our presence, and had we not been 
anchored and still, so that the two great ships - 
did not strike and sink each other. Safety was 
to anchor and be still. All this is a parable. Life 
holds many collisions, two souls striking and 
sinking and destroying each other—O, the pathos 
and sadness of it. 

Life is made up of contacts—many of them 
harmful, many destructive, and all of them 
dangerous unless we are careful to guide them 
so as to help those we touch. And yet in actual 
life how soul strikes soul—each often sinking 
the other. You have touched ten thousand men ; 
how many of them have you touched to help and 
how many of them have you touched to injure? 

4. In closing I ask, Where can we find such 
an anchor, and I answer it is found in Jesus 
Christ. When we lay hold of Jesus he lays hold 
of us, and there is now a double hold, (a) his 
hold on me, (b) my hold on him, and the strength 
of the tie that binds me to Jesus is now the 
strength of my hold upon him, plus the strength 
of his hold on me—the weak hand of a trembling 
faith and the strong hand of his almightly love. 
And out of this great truth there springs a great 
hope desiring much from Jesus and expecting 
much from him. Great desires and great ex- 
pectations, which he will not, cannot disappoint. 
He holds us as our hope expects. “Which hope 
we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure and 
steadfast, and which entereth into that within the 
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God’s Oath . 4 


“God said to David, through Nathan the prophet, 
‘Thine house and thy kingdom shall be estab- 
lished for ever before thee: thy throne shall be 
established forever.’ (2 Sam. 7:16). 


This promise he afterward confirmed with an 
oath, saying, “I have made a covenant with my 
chosen, I_ have sworn unto David my servant, 
Thy seed will I establish forever, and build up 
thy throne to all generations. My covenant will 
I not break, nor alter the thing that is gone out 
of my lips. Once have I sworn by my holiness 
that Iwill not lie unto Davir, his seed shall 
endure forever, and his throne as the sun before 
me. . It shall be established forever as the moon, 
and as a faithful witness in heaven” (Psalm 
89:3, 4, 35-37). 

It will thus be seen, as in the covenant with 
Abraham, how God, willing more abundantly to 
show unto David the immutability of his counsel, 
confirmed it by an oath: that by two immutable 
things—his word supported by his oath—in which 
it was impossible for God to lie, David might have 
a strong consolation to lay hold upon the hope 
set before him. (Hebrews 6:17-18). 


This promise to David, so solemnly confirmed 
by God’s oath, was absolutely unconditional and 
never to be abrogated. 

David’s successors might sin and in the event 
of their doing so they should be punished for 
their iniquities; but this would not invalidate the 
promise nor’in any way whatsoever modify its 
character. 

On this bedrock promise of God the whole 
superstructure of Hebrew prophecy concerning 
the Messiah is standing; and if, by any means 
whatsoever, this rock may be blasted out of its 
place, the coherent testimony of the prophets will 
be lost to us; and, more than this, the same de- 
structive force couid be used to overthrow the 
rock on which God’s promise to Abraham is 
founded and with its destruction the hope of every 
believer in Christ would perish. ; 


God’s promise, whether given to Abraham or 
to David, is not to be set aside; and the oath that 
insures our eternal salvation is no more valid 


than the oath that insures the perpetuity of Dai 
id’s house, kingdom, and throne. 


A study of the promise given to David w 
furnish no inconsiderable testimony to the 1 
tegrity of the Scripture. This is not importa: 
when both the integrity and the authority of t 
Scripture are seriously questioned. 

If the integrity of the Scripture be impaire 
its authority is limited to what is left after t 
eliminating process is completed; if its author: 
can be subverted, its integrity is of no interest. 

According to the records in our hands, Jes 
declared that “Scripture cannot be broken;” a 
subjection to its authority is shown in the gospe 
to have been the governing principle of His li 
If these gospel records be a true account of F 
words and of His works, then they that deny t 
integrity and the authority of the Scripture a 
at issue with Jesus and worthy of no furth 
consideration. 

Scripture pays tribute to none, but makes t 
most momentous claims on the reason and fa 
of all. For these claims it furnishes inher« 
justification that satisfies both mind and heart. 

The suspicion that has been cast upon Scrij 
ure by unwarranted assumption should cause 
no serious anxiety. The inherent witness of 1 
Bible to itself is of a character so remarka 
that it discredits altogether such assumptio 
and at the same time furnishes a chain of ; 
gument so coherent and so logical that, exc 
the language be perverted, the conclusion 
which it leads is absolutely irresistible. 

In the discussion before us there are two qu 
tions of vital importance. 

First: Did God mean what he said when 
commanded Nathan to say to David, Thine hot 
and thy kingdom be established forever bef 
thee: thy throne shall be established forever? 

There can be but one answer to this questic 
God did assuredly mean exactly what he said 
the literal sense of the words he used. 

The second question is this: Has Ged kept 
promise to David?” 

It is published by Geo. H. Doran Co., 32 
32d St., New York and the price is $1.25. 


A Letter From Our Father 


DR. oH. WW. 


_ Jack had gone away to school. One morn- 
ing, feeling a little lonely, he went down to 
the postoffice and found a letter. Opening it 
quickly, he read as follows: 
“My Dear Boy: 

“Tam writing you to tell you how much 
we miss you and how much we all love you. 
We talk about you in the morning and at 
noon and at night. This morning as the sun 
came up, my first thought was toward you. 
We know it is best for you to be away from 
us ‘at school, for you would never become a 
strong man if you did not go out for your- 
self. You will need to be watchful and not 
be taken unawares, for evil lurks about you 
and sin has its terrible results. I have often 
told you about that before: so be careful 
Jack. Be clean and true. Jack, I want to 


KELLOGG, COLUMBUS, 


OHIO. 


repeat that we all love you tenderly. 
there has ever been any misunderstand 
between us it is all forgotten now. I w 
to assure you that if you need anything w: 
me, and if you get into any special need dt 
on me and I will honor your draft. This s 
aration from your home we all feel, but wl 
you are through with your school come he 
at once. We will all be at the station wait 
for you. What a happy time it will be w 
we are all home together. Your loving 
“FATHER. 
Jack is happy. He goes out into the s 
shine a new fellow. He feels like shout 


and he fairly skips down the street. The 
vestige of sadness is gone. 
“What a ‘Dad’ I have,” he. said. - “No 


ever had such love bestowed on him as I h 
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I ought to be good. I will be good— 
tter than ever. I shall not wish too much 
9 go home. I will stick to my work faith- 
lly, but if ever the time comes I will be 
Jad to be back with the home folks again. 


oom. 


‘Hello, Bill! I got a letter from father this 
vorning. My! he’s a good father.” Bill looks 
ip rather carelessly to assent because he sees 
uch joy in his friend’s face. 

“Here it is, Bill; read it.’ Jack takes the 
etter from his pocket where he had placed 
' with care and passes it to his chum. Bill 
tans it carelessly and says, “Yes, that’s a 
ood letter; it made you feel fine, didn’t it?” 
~*You bet!” was the hearty response. 


_ “But it’s rather strange writing, is it not?” 
said Bill. 

“What makes you think so?” answered Jack. 
__ Because there are so many different kinds 
f handwriting in it. The first part is written 
an old man, I judge, rather trembling and 
ertain.” 


4 Yes,” said Jack; “father doesn’t write any 
Mother usually writes.” 


down is in a different hand still.” 


said Jack; “that I think is sister’s 
You know I have a number of sis- 
Perhaps they all had a 
Cant. tells’ 


_“There’s some bad spelling,” Bill continues. 
can count ten words wrong on_the first 
age.” 
“T think that must have been Ned’s work,” 
d Jack; “he never could spell. He’s like 
aost boys, you know.” 
“Well, Biil,” said Jack, “I never noticed all 
his you’re talking about.. I was so glad to 
et the letter than I never saw the mistakes.” 
Just then Dan, another classmate, dropped 
and together they greeted him. 
“What's up, boys?” asked Dan. 
“Nothing much,” replied Bill. “Jack has a 
tter from his father we’re discussing a little. 
Look at it. It’s rather queer as a composi- 
ion. So many have had a hand in it, and 
here are so many errors that I questioned 
whether Jack’s father really wrote the 
letter.” 
' Dan scanned the letter carefully, notes a 
w more errors, and remarks, “Jack, your 
ther is not much of an astronomer, is he oe 
' “Why not?” replies Jack. “That’s just 
where you fool yourself. He’s a noted scholar 
ind is well read in the sciences.” 
' “But,” said Dan, “he says here, ‘When the 
‘Sun came up!’ Does he not know that that is 
imaccurate according to the best information? 
BOF course he does. What do you take him 
be?” replied Jack, feeling a little nettled 
y the criticisms. “But he was not writing 
ience, you fool, he was writing love. Can't 
ou see the difference: If he’d been writing 
stronomy, I tell you he’d put it up to us all 
ight. But he knows well enough that I can 
ret astronomy down here, and he knows, too, 
at I can’t get much of the other here. 


_ Jack took the letter from the boys, folded 
it carefully, placed it in his inside pocket 
with a feeling of pride, and said, “I’ll tell you 
what, boys, you come around tomorrow and 
I'll show you whether it’s my father’s mes- 
sage or not. I know it is. It’s the way he 
always talks to me. I don’t care who wrote 
it, or how many had a hand in it, or how 
many errors may be in the text; but ‘one 
thing I surely know—it’s Father’s message, 
and if you want the proof come around to- 
morrow at this time. I’m going to draw on 
him tomorrow morning by telegraph, and 
we'll see. He has never gone back on me 
yet.’ 


The next morning Jack was scarcely out of 
bed before he got the letter out and read it 
again. He was so intent on the message that 
he again noticed no mistakes. “My! what a 
good father I have,” he said to himself, as he 
folded the letter again and placed it near to 
his heart. The very paper had become almost 
sacred. Even the variety of the handwriting 
was precious. But he valued the letter most 
of all for the message. The message made 
it holy. 


Breakfast over he read the letter once more. 
“Tf you get into any special need, draw on 
me.” “I’m always in special need,” he solilo- 
quized, “and it seems that I can’t take father 
by surprise.” 


Jack reaches the telegraph office in a few 
minutes. Within a few hours back came the 
honored draft, and Jack, with the roll of bills 
in hand goes down to meet Bill and Dan. He 
can scarcely get to them soon enough. As he 
sees them in the distance he holds his hand 
full of bank bills high above his head and 
shakes them triumphantly. “Hurrah! boys, 1 
told you it was Father’s message. See this 
money. I drew on Father, and here’s the an- 
swer.” 


When the boys sat down to a good dinner 
provided by Jack that noon, paid for out of 
the answer to the draft, Dan and Bill began 
to think that it doesn’t pay to be too particu- 
lar about the letter. It is “the spirit that 
quickeneth.” His words are spirit, and they 
are life. The critics see their mistake. 


The Interpretation. 


This story illustrates the difference between 
the old and new Bible emphasis. It illustrates 
the difference between the old and the new 
view-point of the Bible. How could a divine 
message be so human? Another and better 
consideration forced us to the inner message 
and brought to our hearts its sweetness and 
assurance. We see now its purpose, not to 
teach science, history or psychology, but just 
God’s love for us. The critics have been a 
blessing to us after all. We have sought the 
precious promises of assuring’ love, to live by 
its precepts, and walk in its light. The value 
we place upon the Book itself arises out of 
the preciousness of the inner message. We 
are assured and do know that our Father has 
spoken to us. Hence we shall hold the Book 
in reverence, read it, amd esteem ard teach it 
to others.—The Ohio Sunday School Worker. 
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Fire! Fire! Fire! 
Or, Why Are The Teen Years Critical? 


MARGARET SLATTERY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Outside the wind blew furiously. Outside 
were the chill and the cold and the desolation. 
But inside all was calm and peace and enjoy- 
ment, and about the hearth where the fire was 
warm and bright they sat, six of them, the 
boys with their faces bright and shining, and 
the girls with their eyes dancing as they 
looked into the flames that leaped up through 
that wonderful great broad chimney. When 
ten o'clock had come they said their accus- 
tomed good-night and went to sleep, and all 
was still. Outside the wind and the snow 
blew, in the house was peace. Suddenly there 
was smoke, and then flame, and a cry in the 
night and the children awakened and the whole 
house was in. flames, and seizing the first 
thing they could they dashed out of doors tc 
stand there in the chill wind and see the re- 
sults of all the past years burn up before them 
—all the precious things that had been put 
away for keepsakes to be kept forever, the 
things around which tender memories crept 
and clung. But two hours before that fire, 
which now destroyed all they had, had warmed 
them. That night at ten the fire was under 
control, its bright sparks went up the chim- 
ney where they were meant to go. At a quar- 
ter before midnight the sparks flew out on the 
rug where they were never meant to go; they 
escaped, and they escaped because there was 
no fire-guard before that fire-place. And al- 
though one sympathizes with them as they 
watch their effects disappear yet he must say, 
“Fools! fools! where was the fire-guard >?” 

I came here to say that God Almighty is not 
responsible for the devastation of your youth 
in its most precious period, but those who let 
it go on, and they will pay the price, and it is 
a bitter price, and there is no escape. 

I do not come to you with a hopeless mes- 
sage; I come with a message full of joy and 
anticipation. 

Why is the teen age critical? The years of 
the teen period are critical because they are 
the crisis years, the years when the fire is red- 
hot, when the great reservoir of life is full to 
the very brim. They are the years which 
Shakespeare knew when he said: 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 

It is the period of the flood. It is the flood 
of enthusiasm. Conventions have times of en- 
thusiasm, but you are not anything compared 
with four hundred college students. Do not 
make light of your college. Within the col- 
lege walls you have the finest material of 
adolescence. Do something to make your col- 
lege acknowledge your Christ and the thing 
will be done. 

Here is power without knowledge—unlim- 
ited power and limited knowledge. A _ girl 
with bright red hair in great long braids comes 


into her mother’s presence at sixteen and say 
“Mother, I know what dress I am going — 
have for commencement. It is going to be 
pink silk; Ethel has one and I never saw an 
thing so beautiful.” And the mother say 
“Ethel has black hair; how would you look 
a pink silk with red hair?” She does not cat 
She wants a pink silk dress, not: because si 
is wicked, but because she does not see wh 
the result would be. The way to cure her 

ever again wanting a pink silk dress is to gi 
her otie and when she looks into the mirr¢ 
she will never want it again. You cannot ca 
rect her in any other way. She has power ai 
limited knowledge. A girl in her teens 

called upon to repeat in herself the woma 
hood of the race, and it is an awful task — 
repeat in one’s self, from fourteen to twent 
all that the womanhood of the race hj 
learned during thousands of years. Give h 
your sympathy and help her to find herself!! 

The boy repeats in himself the cave mz 
and the chieftain and all the experiences | 
manhood as it has developed. We say, “I nevy 
saw anything like him! He is different fro) 
every one.” So he is; he is a thousand diffe: 
ent people in one week and you can hardly te 
which one he will be at the end of the peri) 
It is a period of great decisions that may ii 
fluence life forever. 

It is critical because it is a period of choice 
and because it is now or never. We can li 
them go through the church and then we ca 
join that splendid army which is reclaimin 
them. The drunkard is worthy of being ré¢ 
claimed, and so is the worst woman you eve 
saw on the streets, with painted cheeks an 
awful eyes, bearing upon her the mark ¢ 
what she has learned everywhere; and it | 
the duty of the church to teach these to say 


“Just as Iam without one plea 
But that thy blood was shed for me, 
And that thou bid’st me come to thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come.” 
But it is also her business to teach thos 
who have never gone astray to say: 


“Just as I am, young, strong and free 
To be the best that I can be, 

To give my whole young life_to thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come.” 


And it is an easy task, for God has not give 
to human life all this storm and stress withot 
adding to it the mighty power of a balanc 
wheel. God never sends into the world a mz 
chine without a balance wheel. There j 
something to keep it steady if we can onl 
find it. Here in the adolescent years, when lif 
is critical, when the storm and stress are upo 
them, there is a thing underneath which nott 
ing can resist, and it is longing. You remen 
ber when between fourteen and eighteen yo 
dreamed your dreams. I can remember <z 
this age looking at a hospital in which ther 
were three hundred crippled children and say 
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ing, “I will find out when I grow up how to 
treat them so there will not be one crippled 


cence, and it is a passionate desire to serve 
and to accomplish things that never have been 
accomplished. This is a characteristic of 
adolescence. If we can yoke up this tremen- 
dous power to the church, think what we can 
nave! “The church has hypocrites in it!” Yes 
t has. “The church has in it men who are 
tle and stingy!” Yes, it has. But it is time 
that we stopped pointing the finger of scorn 
at the church and asked, Who is the church? 
[n all humility I say, I am the church. “What 
do you mean?’ I mean that every individual 
Member of the church in existence today, and 
I do not care about the name, is one, and one 
‘and one make the church, and the church can 
be no better than you are. Look at yourself 
your mirror and maybe then you will stop 
saying things about the church. 


z The business of the church today is to make 
Christians, as it is the business of the public 
‘school to make Americans. There came to my 
ofice one day two little boys, Thomas Gal- 
-lagher, Irish, and Antonio Lagretti, Italian. 
Bentonio was crying and Thomas was smiling 
a peculiar smile> When they came to me their 
witnesses said, “Miss Slattery, Thomas took 
away Antonio’s flag, and Antonio punched his 
face; look at him;” I looked at him and 
homas looked as if he had had some trouble. 
I said, “Why, Antonio, whatever made you 

0 that?” He said, “I had to punch his face; 
1 can’t help but punch-the face.” I said, 
“What do you mean? No boy needs to punch 
another boy’s face.” He said, “I have to 
unch the face; my father he give me the flag 
nd he say to me, ‘This is flag day in your 
“school, Antonio, take the flag and march up 
and down the street, and take the flag to 
school and show it to the teacher,’ and a great 
ig flag it was anda silk one, too. I walk up 
-and down the street with the flag, and Thomas 
‘he came and say, ‘Give me the flag.’ And I 
“say, ‘I won’t,’ and he say, ‘Give me the flag, 
you old dago, give me the flag.’ I say, ‘I will 
‘not, it is my flag and I will not give it you.’ 
‘He say, ‘It is not your flag, you are no Amer- 
jicano, you are a dago,’” and looking up into 
‘my face and clutching tight his flag with its 
broken stick, he said, “Miss Slattery, I am 
BAmericano, is it not so?” I said, “Yes, An- 
‘tonio, it is so.” I said to Thomas, “What are 
Pyou?” “I am an American.” “Yes, you are, 
‘but listen to this, Thomas and Antonio; we 
‘are all Americans in this country; we have the 
‘same last name, American, but we have differ- 
ent first names, Irish-American, Italian-Amer- 
ican, French-American, German-American and 
‘Swedish-American, all different first names, 
‘but one great big last name, American;” and 
he went away with his flag and as he went he 
‘said; “Ha! ha! Antonio Dago Americano!’ 
That is what the public school does today. I 

m jealous of the church that it should do the 

ame thing, and that its white flag of ‘con- 

west with its blue cross should be uplifted by 


them, and we should say to them, “You all 
have different first names but your last names 
are alike; you are Methodist Christians and 
Congregational Christians and Baptist Chris- 
tians and every other sort of Christians; take 
your flag with its purity and be Christian, and 
when you do it the world will hear what you 
have to say.” (Applause.) 


You may applaud but you will go home and 
be Baptists and Congregationalists and Meth- 
odists! Maybe you have to, I don’t know, or 
for a while yet you have to, but I say to you 
that there is a time coming when that One 
who walked the roads of Galilee, and who, 
looking over Jerusalem, uttered his great com- 
passion, will be so great in the midst of the 
adolescents of this country that they will for- 
get everything else in the determination to 
make him King of their lives. And I say to 
you that every agency which is at work today 
to achieve that end, is worthy the considera- 
tion of that great body called the church, be- 
cause he said when they said things to him 
about those who tried to do things in his name, 
“Let them alone; those who are not against 
us are for us.” We ought to use every agency 
that is a help to us, whatever the name, if it 
can open the eye of adolescence; and when 
that eye is open we have One greater than 
any hero they can find in the universe to pre- 
sent to them for their adoration and devo- 
tion, and they will accept him. 


But I must do it now. That prophet who 
said, “Strike while the iron is hot,” knew what 
he was talking about. Let us strike while the 
iron is hot, hot with the passion of youth, hot 
with ambition, hot with the fever of accom- 
plishment, hot with all the physical power of 
life; strike with a hand that is strong, with a 
heart that fears nothing, with a brain that is 
trained; strike while the iron is hot ‘ere the 
years pass and the glow fades out of the iron 
and lies in your hand a cold and unresponsive 
thing, when blow upon blow may be rained 
upon it and it will mean nothing. Strike while 
the iron is hot, in God’s name and the name of 
the church. re omit 


THE FIRST PASTORAL VISIT. 


The average pastor, on going to a new charge, 
should seek first of all to become acquainted. He 
has a perfect right to inquire after the various 
members of the family, taking down their names, 
ages, occupations and church relationship. These 
he may record on a card or in a book carried 
for the purpose. 


At this time, also, he may ask questions about 
the family’s former home and church activities. 
The call is a combination of business and socia- 
bility. The pastor is trying to get acquainted 
and it is not wholly a question of whether the 
pastor likes the parishioner or not. It is, perhaps, 
a question of making one’s self agreeable. 


It is much the best way for a pastor to begin 
his relations with those he wishes to win in a 
purely natural manner. He can defer the dis- 
tinctively religious aspect of his call until he is 
better acquainted. 
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Religious Review of Reviews 


PERSONAL. 

The Northern Presbyterians have elected as 
moderator of their General Assembly, meeting 
at Louisville, Ky., the pastor of the largest 
Presbyterian church in the world, Dr. Mark Al- 
lison Matthews, of Seattle. Dr. Matthews is 4 
Georgian by birth and education. 

* * * 


The Chicago Congregational Club has recently 
celebrated Dr. Gunsaulus’ twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary in Chicago. 

* * * 

The First Congregational Church, San Fran- 
cisco, Rev. Chas. F. Aked, pastor, has just cele- 
brated the forty years’ service of its organist, 
Samuel D. Mayer. 

* * * 

Rey. Cleland B. McAdee, sucessor of Dr. T. 
L. Cuyler in Lafayette Ave. Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, has resigned his pastorate to 
take the chair of theology in McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago. z 

The Rev. Yoshiasu Hiraiwa, D. D., who was 
consecrated as the second bishop of the Japan 
Methodist Church, succeeding the late Bishop 
Yoitsu Honda, is by birth a member of the old 
warlike Samurai clan which gave his predeces- 
sor to Japan Methodism. Like the sainted Bish- 
op Honda, he is an energetic, even tireless work- 
er, and has been prominent in the evangelistic 
and educational work of Japan Methodism for 
more than twenty years. In young manhood he 
was graduated from a Canadian mission school 
in Tokyo, after which he came to North Amer- 
ica, and studied in Victoria University, Toronto, 
Canada, 

2 * = 

The death of Dr. Willis Judson Beecher at 
Auburn, New York, ends a completed life, witu 
its admirable record of three score years and 
ten, well rounded out for precious memory. Dr. 
Beecher was born in Ohio, but early removing 
with his parents to the state of New York, fin- 
ishing his education in Hamilton College and 
Auburn Theological Seminary. He then served 
as pastor and college professor at Galesburg, Il- 
linois, whence in 1871 he was called to the Old 
Testament chair of the seminary from which 
he graduated at Auburn. He retired from his 
chair, at the age of 70 years, four years ago. 

* 


Rev. Henry A. Buttz, D. D., LL. D., president 
of Drew Theological Seminary, has resigned this 
position, Doctor Buttz has been at the head of 
this school of Methodist prophets for thirty- 
two years, succeeding Bishop Hurst in 1880. He 
will remain in the seminary a professor of New 
Testament exegesis, 

* * 
nenee ss ey SOCIAL. 

e Danger of the Feeble-Minded.—The Ne 
York Board of Charities reports that the pd 
gate state expenditures for charity now amount 
to more than $24,000,000 and are increasing at 
the rate of over $1,000,000 annually. A large 
proportion of this money is required for the 
maintenance of defective and hereditary paupers, 
one-third of the whole number of persons in the 
dependent class being mentally defective, while 
twenty-five per cent of the inmates of reforma- 
tory institutions are feeble-minded by inherit- 
ance. That means that about 30,000 persons in 
the state of New York are feeble-minded, of 
these 26,000 are at liberty not only to go where 
they please and do what they please, but to. re- 
produce their deficiencies and . tendencies to 
irregular living by marriage. The irresponsi- 
bility of this class of defective-minded people 
both in and out of marriage, tends to a larger 
proportion of increase than with the normal and 
prudent. The consequence is that the defective 
dependent and potentially criminal classes have 
been multiplied out of all proportion, where they 
should not be allowed to multiply at all. We do 
not wonder that the state legislature has just 
passed a law on the model of that already adopt- 
ed by other states, providing for the ‘surgical 
sterilization of criminals and certain members 
of the defective classes. The simplest principles 


of social self-preservation must more and more 


determine the community to take these meai 
ures of precaution.—The Congregationalist. 
y * 


The Nat’ 1al Child Labor Committee for 19) 
can point with satisfaction to what has been a: 
complished in limiting night work for childres 
Boys and girls under sixteen were prohibite 
from night work in Colorado, Indiana, Missoun 
New Hampshire (eighteen for females), Ne 
Jersey, South Carolina, Wisconsin, Vermont (a} 
plies only to hotels and bowling alleys), whi. 
California has prohibited the employment 
night of all minors: under eighteen. 

* x * 


The Wright brothers have refused to allo 
any of their machines to participate in Sunde 
exhibitions, In the courts of various states di 
cisions have been handed down, to the effe: 
that advertisement and other bills of the Sur 
day newspapers are not collectible. The gove: 
nor of Massachusetts has forbidden Sunday dril 
in the State militia. The N. E. Sabbath Defen: 
League is co-operating with the labor organiz: 
tions to gain a free Sabbath for journeymeé 
bakers and bosses. 

* * * 


The Episcopal Address of the Methodist Epi. 
copal bishops read by Bishop Cranston to tl 
General Conference at Minneapolis spoke tht 
on the present industrial situation in the natio1 

“We live in an age in which the vast ente 
prises essential to the progress of the wor: 
require the association of men of large meat 
under corporate management. Out of this nece: 
sity have grown serious wrongs and conseque! 
resistance. f 


Organized capital stands indicted at the bh» 
of public judgment for the gravest crin 
against the common welfare. Among the coun 
in that indictment are such as these: 

“1, Conspiring to advance prices on the stap 
commodities indispensable to the life, well-beir 
and progress of the people. 

“2. Resorting to adulteration of foods, fabri 
and materials in order to increase profits a 
ready excessive. 

“3. Destroying the competition in trac 
through which relief might be expected und 
normel conditions. : 

“4. Suborning legislation, and thus robbin 
the people of the first orderly recourse of tl 
weak against the strong, 

“These are sins against humanity. If Ge 
hates any sin above another, it must be the rol 
bery of the poor and defenseless. Otherwise h 
love fails when it is most needed and might fir 
its largest opportunity. There is no betray 
more base than that which uses the hospitalit 
of a house to plunder its inmates, unless it 1 
that form of treason which so perverts the pu 
pose and machinery of popular government < 
to turn its power against the people who tru 
and support it. This is not saying that all co 
porations deal treacherously with the peopl 
There are honorable exceptions. But enough 
known of the heartless greed that fattens off . 
the hunger-driven millions to warrant tl 
strongest protective associations on the part | 
the people. We therefore declare our approy 
of labor organizations and other defensive a 
liances of all whose interests are threatened | 
invaded. Such united and unified action is the 
only recourse under present conditions. 

“At the same time we can not ignore the fa 
that organized labor also faces public judgme: 
on the charge of lawless rioting, violence a1 
even murder, in its efforts to enforce its decree 
and that its rules seem to unfairly affect a 
prenticeship and abridge the right of non-uni 
men to learn what trade they will, and to di 
pose of their own services as they choose. VW 
would admonish our people who are members 
labor unions that no circumstances short of pe 
sonal peril under dangerous assault can justi 
violent or lawless methods in seeking reli 
from hard conditions. Nor should any Christi: 
deny to another person the right of individu 
choice in the disposal of his own services. Pri 
ciples are greater than present personal exige 
cies, and no man can afford to violate the pri 
ciple under which he himself claims protectior 
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r pon this payroll 489 men, who have 
been in the Pennsylvania’s service’ ‘nore than 
fifty years. One employe has been receiving pay 
wrom the Pennsylvania for sixty-six years, 
There are living today eight Pennsylvania Rail- 
oad employes who are over ninety years of age. 
All of them are, of course, receiving their reg- 
lar pension payments from the Company. 
» _Of 178 officers included in the roalroad’s offi- 
‘cial biographical list, 171, or 96 per cent, have 
‘been with the company all of their business life, 
Of the 178, those who received a college educa- 
‘tion number 84, or approximately 50 per cent. 
he seven cases where officers have not been in 
‘the service of the railroad the entire time since 
deaving school include such as required special 
training, which the railroad did not offer, 
M * * 


The “Mormon Empire” lies in the west. of this 
country, but its influence reaches Congress 
“chrough the senators and representatives con- 
trolled by the Mormon church. Wight years ago 
a here was one Mormon in each 1,125,000 of pop- 
ulation. Today there is one Mormon in each 180 
of population. Mormon converts are being 
brought from the ends of the earth and colon- 
zed in the western states for the purpose of giv- 
ng the Mormons the balance of power in poli- 
~ics.—The American Searchlight, 

* * 


; It is significant that Judge Fawcett of Brook- 
n should have recently remarked that out of 
ie 2,700 men brought before him during the last 
ve years, not one was associated with a church. 
* * 
[Righteous Revenues.—It has recently been 
sscovered that the American Tract Society 
ilding in Nassau St., New York City, had una- 
ares become the principal center in the city 
for the disreputable business of loan sharks, 
“who in every city by their usuries shamefully 
“~ppress the poor, The building was in the charge 


ae real estate agents who were not on guard 


gainst the insidious creeping in of this class 
ot tenants. When the attention of the tract 
-spciety directors was called to this fact, they 
ected vigorously, and by their instructions the 
“agents refused to renew for such business any 
Of the leases expiring on May 1. On that date 
all “shark” renters were -thrust out 
‘street. The action cuts down very considerably 
5 income of the society for its religious work, 
4 


into the 


yut the directors have rightly judged that there 
no religious work so pressing that it needs 
-to be done with revenues even indirectly derived 


“from usury.—The Continent. 
. * 


* 


Scientific Agriculture.—Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
of Chicago, have offered a million dollar gift to 
‘the Council of Grain Exchanges, a body com- 
posed of the twenty or more leading exchanges 
‘in America. This sum will be expended by the 
committee in charge of soil and crop improve- 
Ment. The first installment of $100,000 will send 
an expert into each of 100 counties. This man, 
2 graduate of an agricultural school, will devote 
his time to teaching the very latest data on 
‘soils, grains, seeds and so on. The method is 
to bring this new evangelist into intimate con- 
tact with the farmers of his territory. The ex- 
‘periments are to be tried in various parts of 
the country. They mean an extraordinary op- 
‘portunity for the rural communities. The re- 
‘sults will be awaited with interest by every 
nAetropolitan hard pressed by the cost of living. 
The head of this firm is the famous Jewist 
philanthropist, Julius Rosenwald, already well 
Known for his generous gifts. Pi 
NEWS AT HOME, 

In Other Tongues.—At a recent confirmation 
ervice in St. Bartholomew’s Church in New 
York, five different languages were employed— 
English, Swedish, German, Armenian and Chi- 
ese. Rev. Hugo Holmgren presented fourteen 
iwedes to Bishop Greer; Rey. A. Yohannan, eight 
: Rev. Max Pinkert, thirty-two Ger- 
. S. W. Wood, two Chinamen. 
Members of several other nationalities were 


—~ey. 


-four years save last year. 
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present to witness the scene. The Episcopal 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York 
has seven chapels projecting as spokes from a 
hub around the great altar in the chancel. In 
these chapels services in seven different lan- 
guages will be going on simultaneously. They 
are called the Chapels of the, Tongues, 


St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, New York, 1lo- 
cated at the upper end of the Bowery, reports 
that it has endowment sufficient to maintain it 
and will therefore devote its energies to college 
men, both alumni and undergraduates. Its for- 
mer rector, Rev. L. W. Batten, the Old Testament 
scholar, resigned to take the chair of Old Testa- 
ment Interpretation in the General Seminary, 
New York, and St. Mark’s has for new rectur 
Rey. Dr. W. N. Guthrie, recently of, the Uni- 
versity of the South. A house, long the home 
of a St. Mark’s warden, will be made into a 
club house, with dormitory, to be the center of 
work among college men. St. Mark’s has a 
chapel a block farther east, and its work here 
will be maintained, college men assisting as 
they are willing to do. 

* * * 

The First Congregational Church of Spring- 
field, Mass., has just celebrated its 275th anni- 
versary. In 1636 forty people left Boston for 
the Connecticut River, where they laid out a 
town and organized a church the next spring. 
They gravely proposed to limit the new town to 
fifty “specially desirable families!” The church 
they founded now has 1,000 families under its 
care. The Rev. Neil McPherson, the present pas- 
tor, is the twelfth pastor of the church. 

* * * 


Missionary Funds of the Churches.-—Presby- 
terians, Baptists and Methodists have the largest 
missionary societies in America, and the Meth- 
odist foreign is the largest in the world in point 
of receipts. The Methodist foreign mission re- 
ceipts fall off $83,000 in its general fund, al- 
though it gains in its total receipts because of 
special gifts. The Methodist board shows, for 
the four years since the last General Confer- 
ence, receipts of $5,658,281, a great growth in 
total, and a growth in regular gifts in all of the 
The Baptist home 
took over a debt of $25,000 a year ago and this 
year adds $40,000 to it. The Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, just closing its books, is cele- 
brating its seventy-fifth anniversary this year. 
Its receipts exceed $1,950,000. There has been 
used during the year $750,000 of the Kennedy 
legacy, but it is a separate account. Of the re- 
ceipts last year, which are far ahead of any 
previous year, $170,000 came from legacies, a 
gain of $70,000 over ordinary years, and $200,- 
000 from the women, raised chiefly as the result 
of the Women’s Jubilee, keeping up their usual 
receipts about $400,000 a year. The Presbyterian 
Foreign Board states that its only gains to be 
credited to larger interest by laymen amount to 
$43,000, but it has not had time since ending its 
year to ascertain whether the increase 1s due to 
gifts from laymen or not. The amount credited 
to individuals, possibly women, year before last, 
was $228,000, and the amount last year $271,000. 
Presbyterian churches as such fell off last year 
in their gifts $10,000. The income of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Home Missions last year was 
$1,800,000, breaking all records, and it has in- 
creased its budget for next year by $100,000. Its 
increase is not, it says, from churches or from 
laymen, but chiefly from legacies. These amount 
to $300,000, an unprecedented amount. | Women 
also increased their gifts, while maintaining 
their own receipts, by about $150,000. The lega- 
cies go into permanent funds, to be used when 
necessary to keep the board out of debt, to be 
afterward replaced. : 


* 

The A. B. F. M. S. has closed the year with a 
debt of $17,205, which, with the deficit brought 
over from last year of $61,453, makes a totat 
deficit of $78,658. The total income for the year 
was $1,151,977. : e 

Union of Two Presbyterian Churches.— The 
fifty-second General Assembly of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church was held in First Church, 
Bristol, Tenn. An elder in the United Presby- 
terian Church, Samuel Ll. Young, of Pittsburg, 
addressed the Assembly in favor of a union of 
the two churches. He declared that the only 


real difference was the singing of psalms ex-~- 
clusively in the church service. The Bristol 
Assembly will likely make overtures to the 
U. P. Church for closer relations and perhaps 

for organic union. A strong sentiment has de- 
veloped in both bodies looking to this union. 
%* * * 


The statistics of the Baptist Year Book fo1 
1912 show that there are in the United States 
49,780 Baptist churches, an increase of twenty- 
seven during 1911; 35,175 ordained ministers, a 
decrease of 193; and a total membership of 
5,454,198, an increase of 170,254. The increase 
in membership during the last fifteen years is 
a grand net gain of 1,630,156, or an average 
yearly gain of 108,677. During the year 1911 
there were received into the churches by bap- 
tism 290,772, a decrease from the baptims of the 
previous year of 8,123. There are 34,831 Sunday 
Schools, an increase of 529 during 1910; 261,763 
officers and teachers, an increase of 5,158; 2,758,- 
271 scholars, an increase of 154,884. 


There were given for church expenses $20,- 
052,463, an increase of $930,102; for Sunday 
School expenses, $967,234, an increase of $42,502; 
for state missions, $937,514, a decrease of $478,- 
230; for home misions, $884,017, an increase of 
$48,276; for foreign missions, $1,114,927, an in- 
crease of $57,508; for Bible and publication work, 
$99,765, a decrease of $1,119; for education, $422,- 
427, an increase of $10,916; for miscellaneous, 
$1,864,293, an increase of $164,041, making a 
ere total of $26,374,624, an increase of $395,- 

Activities of College Students.—No less than 
360 Harvard students are definitely engaged 
weekly in regular social service work, while 
the number at Yale is but ten smaller. Amherst 
and Dartmouth have been doing royal work of 
late also through their student deputations 
which go to the outlying towns for week-ends, 
make themselves agreeable to the boys and 
young men in natural ways on Saturday after- 
noon and evening, while on Sunday they make 
the definitely religious appeal. 

* %* 


* 


The World’s “Best Seller.,—No “best seller’ 
can be favorably compared with the Bible as to 
output. The American Bible Society announces 
in its ninety-sixth annual report that an in- 
crease of 459,479 volumes for the past year were 
issued over the preceding year. The total num- 
ber of volumes issued during the year amountea 
to 3,691,201 and consist of 430,098 Bibles, 670,728 
Testaments and 2,590,875 portions of the Bible. 
Over 94,000,000 volumes have been issued by the 
society during its existence. The budget for 
which the board of managers has this year un- 
dertaken to provide amounts to $815,000. 

* * * 


oe ans Home Companion says concern- 
= e modern movement f 
Beate or a safe and sane 

“The _crusade for an approach to sanity in 
our national patriotic celebration has made real 
progress. There were only eighteen cases of 
lockjaw resulting from fireworks last year, fifty- 
four fewer than in 1910. Of these only ten died 
thanks to the tetanus antitoxin. Forty-seven 
persons were killed outright by explosives, mak- 
ing fifty-seven deaths in all, as against 4131 in 
1910, and 215 in 1909. Among the victims last 
year were twelve little girls who were burned 
to death by fire from fireworks. Only 169 blank 
cartridge wounds in 1911, while 410 were re- 
See ate ‘ 1910, ane sniurles from these nolse- 

ause more than - 

oe iecion four-fifths of the cages 

“The last nine years, according to isti 
collected by the American Medical eet a 
no fewer than 39,125 persons have been killed 
and injured in celebrating the Fourth of July! 
And we haven’t even the savage’s excuse of ie 
ligious fanaticism. It was criminal indifference 
on our part to allow Independence Day celebra- 
tion to become a national calamity.” 

* * * 


The Federal Council of the Chureh 
a folder outlining the points in titel Bee Ce 
mission of the Council will co-operate with qd 
nominational agencies for social uplift. The nae 
tional offices are 1611 Clarendon Building, 215 
Fourth avenue, New York City, where inform 
tion and literature may be obtained “a 
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The Council requests pastors to prepare 
observance of Labor Sunday, Sept. 1. Literatu 
and program will be supplied. The Rev. Fred¢ 
ick Lynch has been elected secretary of t 
Commission on Peace and Arbitration. | 

ts | 

A Comparison.—Trinity parish, in New Yay 
City,, has an annual income from all sources) 
about $1,000,000. It supports a staff of 29 soa 
men and employs also a goodly number of oth 
clergymen, lay assistants and trained women ij 
temporary work. It is brought into touch w 
about 10,000 people whom it influences more) 
less permanently in a religious way, though | 
communicants have never yet numbered 10,000 
one time. The income of the Presbyterian Boe 
of Foreign Missions for work in China, In 
Japan, Korea and Syria is less than $1,000, 
It employs 699 missionaries and 1,488 nat; 
workers in those countries, while the commu 
cants in the churches under the care of the 
missionaries are 62,713 and the inquirers é 
thousands. » 

Which one pays better, humanly speaking?’ 

* * * 


NEWS FROM ABROAD. — ; 

Bibles for Chinese Troops.—The commandé 
of the Yang Chow district is Gen. Chu Pao S34 
For some years Mr. Saunders, one of the missic 
aries of the China Inland Mission, has desiz 
to distribute Bibles and preach to the soldi 
but the officials have refused permission. - T) 
year Mr. Saunders applied directly to Gene? 
Chu, who gave liberty stipulating only that 


bearing his own seal. 
to work and within a week had given to 4 
soldiers 16,000 publications—half of them g¢ 
In addition a Bible 


officer. The Chinese general furnished an esc 
for the missionaries when necessary and fr 
private sources it was learned that he read rig 
through the first two or three books of the Bil 
as soon as he received his copy.—The Congrez 
ticnalist. 

* * * 


One of the model prisons of the world is 
the Philippine Island of Palawan. There are 
locks on the doors; the only weapons are cz 
ried by a few of the prisoners, acting as poli 
Some long term men have been allowed to se 
for their families and are allotted land whj 
they cultivate and on which they build ho 
The Episcopal clergyman in charge of the s 
tlement work of St. Luke’s church, Manila, is 1 
special agent for the colony. | 

% * | 

Scientist and Sunday School Teacher.—At t 
recent funeral of the distinguished Belgi! 
botanist, M. Theophile Durand, there were ti 
large groups—one representing the governme 
and the learned societies, the other consisting; 
nume:ous members of the Belgian Missiona 
Churc!;. These Protestant Christians were 4 
tonished at the tribute made to the learning 
scientific accomplishment of one whom they 
Known in a very different relation, and {ft 
scientists were no less amazed at the rehear/ 
by the Protestant pastors of the prodigious } 
ligious lay activity of one whose time was 
mortgaged to scientific research. Not only 
M. Durand a lay preacher who-hardly misse 
Sunday in supplying pulpits where pastors w 
sick or absent, but for nearly thirty years 
was superintendent of the Sunday School in 
Church of the Rue Belliard, Brussels.—Record! 
Christian Work. | 

* * * 

Jews now own one-fifteenth of the total la 
area of Palestine, and almost three-fifths of 
province of Galilee. 

* 


* * 


In 1915 comes the five hundredth anniverss: 
of the burning of John Huss just outside of Cc 
stance, and in memory thereof a Huss House; 
to be opened in Prague to serve as a centér } 
all Protestant interests in Bohemia and ™ 
ravia. Of the $20,000 needed, a quarter is 
ready in hand. At the present time there is 
distinct revival of Bohemian Protestantism. | 

* ® | 


- Irish Home Rule.—Most Americans are so 
what puzzled concerning the Irish Protest 


owever, The Continent says that Joseph Hock- 


g, the well-known English novelist, has been 
Beating the situation in Ireland on his own 
count. 


“Mr. Hocking acknowledges that politically he 
}a Liberal, but insists that he is the most thor- 
ighgoing of Protestants. If he were persuaded 
at home rule threatens disaster or even dis- 
vantage to north-of--Ireland Protestants he 
ould make no bones of deserting his party and 
unging in, horse, foot and dragoon, to fight 
Irish bill of the government at London. But 
his judgment, after this study, is entirely to the 
contrary—that, in point of fact, home rule is 
the one thing necessary to break the power of 
the priests in the Catholic section of Ireland 
and give Protestantism a chance in the island. 
Je is convinced that the Roman Church does 
not at all wish to se any change in Ireland’s 
resent form of government. The priests now 
ave absolute control over 6,000 common schools, 
and Mr. Hocking does not believe that any Dub- 
lin parliament would ever leave the Irish school 
system in that shape. He anticipates'a quick 
and deep party cleavage among Irish Nation- 
alists aS soon as they get on their own home 

ound with their own home issues to fight 
pver. And in that situation he says that the 
rotestant members from Ulster—when Ulster 
ets out of its present mood and decides to elect 
members—will undoubtedly hold the balance of 
power at Dublin.” 
s * * + 
' Today 84 per cent of the population of the 
world is under the Christian fiag. In the year 
1600 only 7 per cent of the world’s population 
lived under Christian governments. 

* 


_ Christianity in Asia.—The Moslem prince who 
makes a medical missionary his family physi- 
jan, the Chinese Mandarin who places his chil- 
ren in the mission school, the authorities of the 
Imperial University of Japan who put a mis- 
Sionary lecturer upon their teaching staff, all 
testify to the place Christianity is occupying in 
the thought of Asia. Every month during the 
last year more Chinese united with the Chris- 
tian church in China than were received by the 
shurch during the first fifty years of missionary 
effort there, and during the last decade in Bur- 
ma the Christian population increased 57 per 
sent, in Eastern Bengal and Assam 197 per cent, 
m the Madras Presidency of India 126 per cent, 
m the Punjab 176 per cent, and in the Unitea 
Provinces 73 per cent. 


* * * 


Interdenominational School in China.—The 
Nanking Bible Training School, the outgrowth of 
the summer conferences held in 1910 under the 
leadership of Dr. W. W. White, of New York 
Sity, opened in the fall of 1911 in the buildings 
9f the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, which 
aave been loaned for this purpose for two and 
gne-half years. A new dormitory, with class- 
Pooms, is under erection and will be ready for 
ise after the summer. The interdenominational 
sharacter of the institution is indicated by the 
fact that the funds for this dormitory came 
hrough the Foreign Christian mission, ! 
the Methodist Episcopal mission is a ready in- 
yestor and the board of managers consists of 
Yhinese and foreign representatives of these 
WoO societies and of the American Presbyterians, 
North and South, together with seven managers 
it large chosen from various communions. Two 
sourses are provided, an advanced course for 
sollege graduates and men of similar qualifica- 
jons, and the training course for those of more 
imited education who feel the call to Christian 
service, including careful training in direct Bi- 
yle.study and practical Christian work. When 
Nanking became the seat of war it was neces- 
ary to disband the school temporarily. Some 
f the teachers and students passed through 
hrilling experiences and several of the students 
ater joined the army, others being sent to the 
ront as preachers to the soldiers under _the 
luspices of the Christian commission organized 
n Shanghai, whose secretary was a member 0. 
he faculty. The men’s school opened with an 
mrollment of forty-four students, and it is 
loped that improved conditions will make pos- 
se 


while. 


oat 


sible the proposed woman’s school in the neat 
future.—The Continent, 
oy * * 

“We are now organizing’ the central library of 
Peking; will you please send us one of your 
most complete catalogues?” Thus the new re- 
public of China, before the smoke of revolution 
has cleared away, reveals another side of the 
tremendous awakening there. This communica- 
tion was received by the Harpers last week 
from Y. B. Tsai, Minister of Education. Taken 
in connection with the fact that Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen travels with a copy of “China in Transfor- 
mation,” by Archibald Colquhoun, in his pocket 
—buys them to give away, he writes—and the 
aid given the revolutionists’ cause by Gen. 
Homer Lea, author of “The Valor of Ignorance,” 
—all this seems to indicate that the new China 
will come here for much of its literary inspira- 


tion. 


* * 


GENERAL. 


In Harper’s Magazine for May, Robert Ken- 
nedy Duncan, discussing “Some Unsolved Prob- 
lems in Science,’ queries whether man as he 
appears today seems worth the “anguish of the 
ages that have produced” the world of the pres- 
ent. “It is evident from the reading of the ages 
that Man is the ultimate object of Time—but it 
cannot be contemporary man. Man’s present 
ultimate value is not actual; it is wholly po- 
tential. We see this through the combination 
of two facts: (1) that he reproduces himself, 
and (2) that he progresses. 

“Suppose that we had a perfect world; a 
world in which every breath drawn by man or 
woman was filled with joy of living; in which 
there was no pain, no sorrow, no sin, and no 
remorse. The question immediately arises, of 
what value would it be? Man would be a per- 
fect mechanism, but for what use? Man’s life 
would be a perfect life, but for what purpose? 
There must be of the world a result that is 
worth all the world. It cannot be this. There 
must be purposiveness in life. Where shali we 
find it? To the writer—man’s relation to an un- 
seen universe.” 

Using the discovery of the relation between 
magnetism and electricity as a parable of the re- 
lation between body and soul, he adds that man 
will progress “from his knowledge of an es- 
tablished relation between the spiritual being 
that abides within him, and his physical or- 
ganism, to an ever more and more intimate re- 
lation with the unseen universe that environs 
us and with him of whom it is the expression. 
Then men will have fulfilled the duty that was 
cast upon them ‘that they should seek the Lord, 
if haply they might feel after him and find him, 
though he is not far from every one of us.’ 

“Only such an outcome can be worth the two 
hundred thousand years of man’s upbuilding to 
the present time, the hundreds of thousands of 
centuries of organic evolution that produced 
him, the myriads of centuries of inorganic evolu- 
tion, and the infinity behind that glowing nebula 
from which we start. There must be a result 
to the world that is worth all the world ana 
infinity besides,” | 


* 


* * 


The immigration Test.—A sudden and surpris- 
ing protest has flamed forth from the immigrant 
communities of Eastern cities against the Dil- 
lingham immigration bill, which has passed the 
senate at Washington and been sent to com- 
mittee in the house of representatives. The 
protest is being seconded by many influential 
native Americans. The feature of the bill at 
which this fire of objection is especially directed 
is the new restrictive clause proposed for the 
immigration code, which would forbid the land- 
ing of any immigrants unable to read and write. 
There is also vehement antipathy to another sec- 
tion, said to have been introduced by Senator 
Root of New York, providing that the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor may cause the deporta- 
tion of any alien who plots on American soil 
for the overthrow of the government of any for- 
eign nation. A lesser objection is made to the 
clause increasing the poll tax on immigrants at 
landing from $4 to $5. 

The bill is frankly a restriction measure, and 
most of the opposition to it is from those who 
consider it an unforgivable reversal of Amer- 
ican traditions to shut. the door against any 
considerable proportion of Old World peoples 


seeking homes in the new land. But the meas- 
ure is also opposed by many who argue that an 
educational test misses the mark, anyhow, since 
from the peasantry of Europe many illiterates 
are far more desirable as American citizens than 
that type of criminal whom a little education has 
made all the more dangerous. Of the latter 
type lurid illustration is pointed out in Italian 
“Blackhand” operators, whose very method of 
terrorism by anonymous letters presupposes the 
ability to read and write. 4 

The Root amendment is said to have been 
prompted by the government’s exasperating ex- 
periences in Texas, where juntas of rebellious 
Mexicans are constantly at work plotting mis- 
chief against their own land. But the Russian 
Jews have read it with an eye on vastly differ- 
ent conditions, and they are certain that the 
authorities at. St. Petersburg would take eager 
advantage of such a provision in American law 
to secure the return from this country of many 
Russian liberals on whom the czar’s police of- 
ficials would be most happy to lay hands.—The 
Continent. ie “3 = : 

America’s demand for luxuries has not dimin- 
ished with the mounting cost of necessities. 
Articles listed as “luxuries” imported during the 
fiscal year ending next month will exceed in 
value $200,000,000. 

Luxuries or “articles of voluntary use,” in- 
clude diamonds, works of art, laces and em- 
broideries, wine, tobacco, ostrich feathers, toys, 
perfumes and cosmetics and jewelry. 

Works of art will show for the nine months 
ending with March a total exceeding 50 per 
cent, the highest record, and will-approximate 
$40,000,000 in value for the full year, comparea 
with $22,500,000 in 1911. Diamonds and other 
precious stones show a total of $30.500,000 for 
nine months, indicating a total of about $41,000,- 
000 for the year, thus exceeding any other year 
except 1910 and 1907. 

Laces and embroideries will amount to about 
$44,000,000 for the year, an increase of fully 50 
per cent in a decade. 

Manufactures of cotton form more than three- 
fourths of the total value of the entire group. 
Other “luxuries” are tobacco and its manufac- 
tures, imports of which for the year will reach 
$32,000,000, and toys, of which $9,000,000 worth 
will be imported. 

& %* % 

The non-resident church member is discussed 
by W. A. Hill in The Standard. He says: “A 
study of the situation shows that 24.5 per cent 
of our northern Baptists are not living at home. 
We have 2,144,747 Baptists in the North, accord- 
ing to our last denominational figures; 24.5 per 
cent of these amounts to 525,468 Baptists. 


_ “It is said that Baptists have no creed. This 
is not true of non-resident Baptists. They have 
a creed with two articles, as follows: (1) ‘I 


love the church of my first espousal so much 
that I do not desire to take my name from its 
roll’ (2) ‘I am not sure how long I shall re- 
Deke in this place.’ 

young man in his teens recentl uote i 
second article to the writer, in enter e the 
question, ‘Why not bring your letter and unite 
with this church?’ Knowing that the young man 
had been in residence quite a long while, the 
writer ventured the story of the New England 
woman who was asked by the pastor of Tremont 
Temple, to send for her letter. She replied 
Well, I'm not sure how long I shall remain 
here.’ The conversation changed to the subject 
of the many improvements made durine 
few years, and the woman 1 
over the changes of the years. 
you lived here, madam?’ 
teously. She replied, 


had finished telling the story to the you 


he said, Sere 


my letter.’ 


L ast 
ears, during which 150 Wee 


h the ch i 
other than on confession of faith. Mean 


sonal experience the following 4a 

valuable aids: _(1) Periodic Seenchines oe ire 
evils of non-resident membership. (2) ‘Frequent 
statements in church calendars and notices on 
bulletins. (3) Perpetual invitation to worship- 
ers to unite by letter. (4) Securing names and 


addresses of Baptists, and mailing them matt! 
on every occasion. (5) Arousement of memb: 
of the church to the task of finding lost shee¢ 
It is surprising how many persons they Tl 


sin is simple and appears to be effective. 
comes more effective as it is employed mo 
widely. In brief, the plan is as follows: § (¢( 
A non-resident commission is appointed by tt 
(2) Individual churches a 


quarters. (3) This office, acting as a clearin: 
house, sorts these names and mails back to i 
dividual pastors the new lists of members li 
ing in their vicinity. (4) Pastors are asked 
affiliate these members if possible with the 
churches, and to report back to headquarte 
their results. (5) Lists belonging : oth 
states are mailed to state secretaries with t 
request that they properly distribute the nam 
within their state. 3 

A Caution to American Girls in Berlin.—! 
John R. Crosser, pastor of the American chur 
in Berlin, writes to The Continent urging tl 
American girls going to the German capital 
students in art; music or other lines of educ 
tion should be cautioned before leaving ho) 
to exercise the utmost care about the choice) 
pensions in that city. The girls who, on 
count of limited resources, feel it necessary | 
take very economical lodgings are in pecul 
danger in Berlin. The offer of exceptiona) 
cheap board and room is often only a cover 
the vilest sort of temptation. Two Americ 
girls studying music were attracted to a G 
man pension by low rates. But they soon sj4 
many suspicious circumstances around them a 
attempted to leave, but were barred by the ps 
ter at the entrance door. Terrified, the gi 
jumped from a window into the courtyard a 
escaped. Their baggage was secured only 
the intervention of two prominent Americ 
residents in Berlin. 

Dr. Crosser’s church keeps for the benefit! 
incoming American students a register of boa 
ing places that are absolutely reliable, | 
American parents should not fail to direct t 
daughters going to Berlin to call on him at 7+ 
American church as soon as they reach the ci 
Similar advice, indeed, might apply to practicas 
all other European cities where students c¢ 
gregate. There is an American or Scotch chuj 
in all of these student centers, and the counsj 
of the pastors are available for all comers... 

Pastors of American churches would do 
to make these facts known to young’ women) 
their churches who propose to go abroad 
study. * * z | 

Temperance Legislation in Congress.—If 
politicians have their way, there will be no i 
portant temperance legislation at this sess4 
of Congress. The principal thing asked for); 
the temperance people was the passage of 
Kenyon-Shepard bill, designed to remove 
protection of the interstate commerce law fr 
joint keepers in prohibition states, | 

This bill was long since introduced into 
House and Senate, and in each chamber it 
referred standing to the Committee on Sudicia 

The subcommittee of the Senate, having 


an 


matter in charge, is made up of the follow 
Senators: W. P. Dillingham, of Vermont; 
liam HE. Borah, of Idaho; Augustine G. Bacon} 
Georgia; Isador Raynor, of Maryland. 

The subcommittee of the House having 
same matter in charge is made up of the | 
lowing Representatives: Charles C. Carlin, 
Virginia, chairman; James M. Graham, of I 
nois; Walter I. McCoy, of New Jersey; John 
Davis, of West Virginia; Daniel J. McGillicu 
of Maine; Paul Howland, of Ohio; Francis; 

of Michigan. 


give their constituents relief, 
~ A storm of letters from the people directed 
the committeemen named above is the 

thing that will compel the turning loose of 
bill upon the floor of either branch of Congr 
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Magazine Articles of Value to 
Ministers 


Harper’s Magazine, June, 35 cents. 
Some Unsolved Problems in Science, Robert 
Kennedy Duncan. The Planet Venus and Its 
Problems, William H. Pickering. The Great 
Queen Isabella, Mildred Stapley. 


The Record of Christian Work. June. 10 cents. 
The Arbor Missions of Berlin. The Story of 
“Lemon Hill.” 


The Ee nary, Review of the World. June. 25 
cents. 


Politics and Missions in North Africa. Prof. 
Harlan P. Beach. Among the Gold-Diggers 
in South Africa, A. W. Baker, South Africa. 

PS reat Workers Worth While, John R. 
(6) 


The Atlantic. June. 35 cents. 
Should Smith Go to Church? Meredith Nich- 
olson. The Value of Existing Trade-Unionism, 
Charles Norman Fay. The Feminizing of Cul- 
ture, Earl Barnes. Does Human Nature Change, 
H. M. Chittenden, 


The Century. June. 35 cents. 
The People Called Quakers, Henry Seidel Can- 
bye Help for the Hard Drinker, Charles bh. 
owns. 


The Independent. May 23. 10 cents. 
Samples of Modern Evangelism, Washington 
Gladden. False Weights and Measures, J. 
Olin Howe. 


McClure’s. June. 15 cents. 
Permanent Owners of New York, Burton J. 
Hendrick. 


The Survey. May 
The Camp- “Fire, Gils, Winthrop D, Lane. 


The Survey. May 25. 
Red Cross Relief—Mississippi Flood, Titanic 
Wreck, Triangle Fire. 


American Journal of Scciology. May. 50 cents: 
Race Psychology, W. I. Thomas. Socialism in 
the Light of Social Science, Albion W. Small. 


The American Journal of Theology. April. $1.00. 
Vocational Efficiency and the Theological Cur- 
riculum, Shailer Mathews. The New Prussian 
Heresy Law, Prret Gates. The Distinguishing 
Mark of a Christian, George Albert Coe. 


The Outlook. May 25. 
The Care of the Quaker City, Owen Wister. 
The Camp-Fire Girls, Hartley Davis. The 
Fight for Clean Milk, Constance D, Leupp. 
Children at Play, Elizabeth McCracken. 


In the festal affairs of boys and 
girls, as for those of men and 
women, there is always occasion 
q the serving of 


Welch's 


Che es BE 
Grape Suice 


WELCH’S is, when you open the bottle, the 
very juice that was in the grapes when "they 
left the vines. Its quality and flavor have not 
changed. We took nothing 
out of it—we-put nothing in 
to change its taste, color or 
Keeping quality. 


Make a Welch Grape Punch 


Take j juice of three lemons and 
one orange; small cup of sugar; 
one pint of WELCH’S; one 
.: plain or charged water. 

tve very cold. Add sliced 
fruits, if in punch bowl. 


Do more than ask for 
“grape juice’’—Ask for 
: Welch’ s—and get it 
Wrive today for our free booklet of 
Welch Grape Juice recipes. 
if unable to get Welch's of your dealer 
will send aa trial dozen pints for 
b express prepaid east of Omaha. 
r ounce bottle by marl, 10 cents. 


The Welch Grape 
Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y 


Mr. F. M. Barton, Cleveland, Ohio: 


Some time ago I answered the ad in The 
Expositor of the Woolverton Printing and Pub. 
Co, They sent me samples and prices. 


We had our “Mother’s Day” Programs 
printed there, a sample of which I enclose. 
The material, workmanship and price cannot 
be excelled anywhere. The low prices they 
make for such high class work is astonishing. 
If ministers, evangelists, churches, etc., knew 
more of the above, they would be over- 
whelmed with work. 


I simply write this commending your adver- 


tisers. I am, yours very truly, 
H. C. GRESHAM, 


Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


Wood Rolling Doors. 

In the construction of modern churches 
rolling doors are almost a necessity. It is 
well to see that they are constructed and hung 
properly, for a contrary door oftentimes inter- 
rupts the entire Sunday School. We suggest 
that preachers send to the Union Blind and 
Ladder Co., 3635 Peralta St., Oakland, Calif. 
for catalog. 
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6% GUARANTEED 


6% FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS, 
denominations $50, $100 and $1000 secured 
by New York property worth three times 
amount of the loan, value rapidly increasing; 
interest payable semi-annually June and 
December. 


WE GUARANTEE THE PAYMENT 


NICHOLLS-RITTER-GOODNOW REALTY CO. 
408-13 Flatiron Building, New York 
Established 1885 Exceptional References 


WRITE FOR INTERESTING PARTICULARS 


A MILE OF PENNIES 


NICKELS DIMES | 


Collecting a mile of coins is a novel and successful way of raising 
money for a Church or Society. The coins will not drop off of g 
our holders No adhesive used. Write for samples and prices. 


HARRISON PRINTING & ADVERTISING CO,, UNION CITY, INDIANA J 


Topical and Textual Index and 


Clergymen’s File. Without doubt the best, 
cheapest and simplest; No num- 
j bering of leaves or cards, 
A FILE FREE 


with each Index. Send for circu- 


INDEX lars and special price. Wilson 1n- 


A FILE FREE dex Co., 10 Lovett St., Lynn, Masa 
See review in Expositor, April 1910, page 379 


SERMONS 


can be greatly improved and made more 
interesting by being illustrated 


YOU PREACH the sermon—WE ILLUSTRATE it. 
We list over 100,000 slides which may be pur- 
chased or rented. We make and Sell stereopticons 
suited for all circumstances and conditions. 


We always make good, because 


McINTOSH LANTERNS are HONEST LANTERNS 
Our Dept. 5 will tell you more—Write to them. 


PANY'°ON 35 Randolph St. E., Chicage 


PASTORS, ATTENTION! 


EVERY PROGRESSIVE PASTOR 
uses some kind of a duplieator in 
sending out church notices, circular 
letters, programa, etc. 


THE DUPLIGRAPH 


has been recognized for over ten years 
as the best all around duplicator ever 
offered for the money. Hundreds of 
pastors have, after experimenting 
with othere, found that the Dupli- 
graph is the duplicater best adapted 
te their requirements. To pastors 
only, we are making the most liberal 
proposition ever before made. Just 
tell us that you saw our ad in The 
Expositor and we will tell you about 
the many advantages of THE DUPLIGRAPH and our 
SPECIAL OFFER to pastor. 


PRICE $1.00 AND UPWARD 


DETROIT DUPLIGRAPH COMPANY 
983 VERMONT AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 


, PRINT YOUR OWN 


Cards, circulars, books, newspapers. Press $5 
Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Big pro- 
@ fit printing fer others. All easy, rules sent. Write 
factory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, &c. 
THE PRESS CO.. - Meriden, Connecticut. 


OSHALOOSA COLLEGE 


Correspondence Courses to usual degrees in Libera! 
Arts, Divinity, Normal and Graduate. Courses and 
methods standard. Tuition reasonable. Regis- 
trations accepted now. Especially interesting to 
clergymen unable to attend in residence. Send for 
calaies: OSKALOOSA COLLEGE, Oskaloosa, 
owa. 


WHEN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS 
PLEASE MENTION THE EXPOSITOR. 
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WHILE THEY LAST 


THE BEST $10.00 ORGAN $ .00 
IN THE WORLD 10 $30 


SEE WHAT WE GIVE: and 
A pipe tone Bilhorn Leatherette Cov- 
ered Organ. A large organ instruction up 


16-page pamphlets of songs. A new chart 
of chorus to learn by. Total value $27.30. 
Warranted to please you or money re- 


funded or exchanged for another. : 
OS rane pend’ aomes, THE ILLUSTRATOR MAGIC LANTERN 
BILHORN BROS. Beautifully Nickeled Strongly Finished 
130 West Lake Street - Chicago, Ill. Lenses the Best 


Our Illustrator Lanterns are used by the lead 
ing Lecturers, by the largest Universities 


CENTRAL UNIVERSI ay: Collebes, and Schools. Complete Price Lis 


CHG for the prosecution” of studies in, Language, | |j[ Seueaeo et ete 
Literature, History, etc. Ministers or others inter- This lantern accommodates Electric Arc, In 
ested in Literary or Scientific work are invited to candescent, Lime, and Alco-Radiant Light 


write for circulars outlining courses for Home 
Stupy leading to degrees. Students in every state. 
Strongly indorsed by leading Clergymen and Edu-, 
cators. Address > 

Secretary Central University, Dept. I, Indianapolis, Ind. 


New Rupture Cure 
DON’T WEAR A: TRUSS 


Brooks’ Appliance. New dis- 
covery. Wonderful. No obnoxious 


springs or pads. Automatic Air It shows on a screen the image reflected fro 

gions. Sei and eevee leds a post card or any picture of flat object 
t ou w 

limb. "No salves. "No Iymphol._ No lies PRICES—S$4.50, $13.50, $25.00, $60,00 ff 

September 10,901 || _ WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc. 
C. E. BROOKS, ‘ Dept. 16 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pi | 

79 State Street Marshall, Mich. ' 


Messages of the 
Men and Religion Movement 


SEVEN BOOKS FOUR DOLLARS 


Seven attractively bound volumes on vital themes; 
prepared by carefully chosen commissions. 


Commissions Chairmen 
Publicity AE gr ee oe « « . . «Mr. George W. Coleman, Boston 
Boys Work eh tel See 3h Rey. Charles W. Gilkey, Chicago 
Evangelization ......... Rey. John Timothy Stone, Chicago I 
Rural Church... ......., Mr. Henry Wallace, Des Moines | 
Social SErvicescsstevcinsee- coe Rey. Henry Sloane Coffin, New York al 
Missions. ).) 2) es. ie) se Dr. Robert E. Speer, New York 
Bible Study SP shisiien © “o.  4 teekee Pres. Ozora S. Davis, Chicago 
ChristianiUnityia.95) se... ee Bishop E. R. Hendrix, Kansas City 


Also the stirring platform addresses delivered at the Conservation Con by Joh 
gress ohn R. Mott, 
Edward A. Steiner, J. A. Macdonald, Wm. Jennings Bryan, Dr. Grenfell, (ok Maia fess 


Addams, Dr. J. H. Jowett and others. 
Indispensable to Ministers and Laymen 


“The crowning achievement of the Men and Religion Movement—its bi, 

ichie —its biggest 

and best contribution to the work of the churches with men and baa 
—FRED. B. SMITH, Campaign Leader, 


EDITION LIMITED—Order from your Bookseller, 


Denominational Publishing House or address 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 124 East 28th Street, New York City 
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